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1936 PRINCIPAL RESULTS 1937 
$ 37,717,376 Premium Income $ 40,239,763 
55,626,964 Total Income 58,618,880 
291,429,494 Assets 312,233,793 
10,858,887 Surplus 11,100,968 
939,962,209 Insurance in Force 979,141,068 
88,688,152 New Insurance paid for 95,659,018 


ASSETS 


(As of December 31, 1937) 


i ae 6 ed cad een deka. beamed @ $ 6,402,603.65 
United States Government Obligations (Book 


ee et wg es cca heseedceos 36,090,102.00 
Other Bonds (Book Value *)................ 103,528,863.00 
Er 12,395,736.00 
ei es teen pee es eee 86,781,600.04 
as ke bcig dudes oe aes en © 4 38,913,081.00 
re 2,000,000.00 
ek Cm pine wees 16,168,490.52 
Interest Due $449,274.92 and 

Accrued $3,342,159.18 ........ cc cccccccen. 3,791,434.10 
Premium Instalments not yet due and Premiums 

in course of collection (net) —covered by 

ee ee ek wdcenebaceebas 6,143,047.51 


Miscellaneous Assets—Net .................. 18,835.13 





EE a Serer rerrrrrrr 
” * Adjusted to Market Value in case of Bonds not subject to amortization. 
LIABILITIES 
(As of December 31, 1937) 
tec cck ees cceece sce s + clam enee 


Policyholders’ Funds 
Proceeds left with the Company 
under Optional Settlements . $22,440,412.22 





Accumulated Dividends ..... 10,299,998.30 
Other Dividends Due Policy- 
Ah eo a Seg & vc s'2 287,720.51 
Advance Premium Fund .... 3,892,619.48 
$36,920,750.51 
Reserve For 1938 Dividends................. 5,100,000.00 
Reserve For Taxes Payable in 1938.......... 1,131,000.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .................... 1,041,803.10 
Reserve For Overdue Interest............... 159,730.72 


Market Fluctuation and Investment Contin- 
Sa CCS Wirdas dwt bs bivendeces 
es Sai gdcld ons b.6 ree oe ack ee see ce 


RIES POY TOLLE ee CTE RET $312,233,792.95 


UTUAI 


515,000.00 
11,100,967.62 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: HARTFORD 








The Spirit of Old St. 
Louis has not changed since 
the Civil War. This spirit is 
found in the sound, honest 


and 
polic 


the enterprises of the city. 


This 


of the St. Louis Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

The Company was char- 
tered in 1857 for the future 
welfare of widows, children. 


the 


Through adherence to its 
creed of fair dealing, sane 
management and close co- 
operation with its agents, it 


has 


one of the soundest life com- 
panies in the country. 


There is a better future 


in a 


past. 


ale 


Ch Sunt: Lowi® 


‘ies long identified with 






conservative business 


spirit is the backbone 


old and the infirm. 


come to be known as 


company with a good 













Saint Louis MuTwuAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


F. H. KREISMANN, President 






Saint Louis, Missouri 
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LEX CUNNINGHAM, vice- 
president of the Montana 
Life and chairman of the Financial 
Section of the American Life Con- 
vention, entered the world about 
the same time most of his col- 
leagues in executive positions 
were being promoted to positions 
comparable to the one he now 
holds. He was born at Helena 
on May 13, 1910, and became an 
officer of the Montana Life at the 
tender age of twenty-three. 
Graduating from the University 
of Montana in 1932, he immedi- 
ately made connections with his 
present company as an agent at 
Missoula, Mont., in which position 
he demonstrated unusually high 
talents for the business. After 
less than a year on the firing line 
he was called to the home office 
to fill the position of assistant 
treasurer and in November, 1933, 
was promoted to treasurer. He 
became a member of the board of 


Alex Cunningham 


Vice-President, Montana 
Life Insurance Company 


directors in 1932 and was elected 
to the executive committee in 
1933. 

He early became active in the 
affairs of the American Life Con- 
vention and was elected secretary 
of that organization at the Dallas 
meeting in 1936. When the posi- 
tion was vacated by the death of 
J. £. McPherson the following 
year, Mr. Cunningham was chosen 
to fill out the unexpired term and 
was elected chairman at the last 
meeting which was held in Chi- 
cago in October, 1937. 

In addition to his activities in 
the field of life insurance, Mr. 
Cunningham is a member of the 
board of directors of the First 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Helena; member of the 
Elks, Masons and the Rotary Club 
of his home city as well as being 
prominent in a variety of civic 
organizations. 


IN FRONT 


LEFT—Pictured at age four- 
teen when he entered high 
school in Helena. 


RIGHT—The inside lowdown 

on how he looked as a sopho- 

more in the rooms of the 

Sigma Chi Fraternity at the 

University of Montana, age 
nineteen. 
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N:: stereotyped, but indi- 
vidually designed to suit a 
man’s needs...that’s the mod- 
ern Life Insurance Program. 






To impress this point, the 
Metropolitan advertisement in 
the February magazines* pic- 
tures a potter working at his 
wheel. Around him are vessels 
of clay which his clever hands 
have molded into many dif- 
ferent shapes—each one fash- 
ioned for a particular purpose. 















The picture and the text make 
clear to the reader that his Pro- 
gram can be shaped to suit his 
needs. With the help of his 
Life insurance Field-Man, he 
can arrange for the kind of 
protection he wants his family 
to have. 



































*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 









METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Prederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 
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ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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The FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST 
leads to higher-income prospects 


... to business that 
stays on the books! 


‘to DYNAMIC new selling plan is aimed at men 
who are good prospects—not for just a hard- 
won thousand or two of insurance, but for a com- 
plete program of family protection. 


To a man of this substantial type, the Family- 
needs Forecast points out an urgent problem—the 
seven vital needs that might suddenly confront his 
family. Then it gives him a clear-cut analysis of 
what his present insurance could do—and couldn't 
do—about those needs. 


This makes the gaps in his family’s protection 
stand out so clearly that he’s almost compelled to 
fill them. And the policies he buys stay sold .. . 
because he himself has been made thoroughly aware 
that he can’t get along without them. 


See the full-page ad on the Family-needs Forecast 
in February 5th Saturday Evening Post and Febru- 
ary 14th Time! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Compan) 
















ALL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
good company. Stay where 
you are and make good in 
the largest possible way. 
You have our earnest good 
wishes. 





BEN W. LACY, President 





MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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Recession and Protection 


HE present recession seems a challenge to the production forces 
of life insurance. Though unemployment rolls mount and in- 
dustrial activity lags alarmingly, important financial factors 
exist in the economic structure which should summon life insur- 
ance men optimistically to the firing line. Alert prospectors have 
an unsurpassed opportunity to compile lists of uninsured and 
under-insured to whom forceful presentations of the present ad- 
vantages of life insurance protection would yield substantial in- 
creases in business issued. 


Unlike, in its fundamentals, depressions that are history, the pres- 
ent economic distress is a palsy which fear has caused: At the 
present time, vast sums of money are idled through distrust of the 
future. Individuals and corporations are restrained by a consum- 
ing lack of confidence from putting their capital to ordinary work. 
With the future men fear that they cannot gamble. They must 
guard themselves as best they may against an uncertain day of 
certain need. 


The setting, in its entirety, seems most opportune for life insur- 
ance production. Money is abundant in the treasuries of man 
and his creature companies. Stocks offer no attractions for in- 
vestments or speculations. Judgment counsels against the in- 
auguration of business ventures. Non-government bond issues, 
now rare undertakings, along with government securities yield an 
unprecedented low interest rate. Savings banks, replete with de- 
positors’ cash, proffer for savings only a two per cent interest. 
Funds which are dormant and income which is active are seriously 
pared by the tax gatherers. Present safety in personal finance is 
no guaranty as a protection for the future or a fund for accumula- 
tion, 


What purchase offers the rich or the poor man the advantages of 
life insurance? Sound companies offer the safest investment in the 
world. Interest accumulation is guaranteed and speculative fea- 
tures of stock buying have no place in life insurance policies. The 
future is protected immediately and the protection is given a 
permanence which the past can verify. The present seems to offer 
an opportunity to life insurance men as to no other class. Their 
efforts, planned and persistent, can aid “in dispelling fear of the 
future which now grips on so wide a front. 
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lecting and hoarding odd sorts 

of treasures like string, col- 
ored chalk, bottle caps, stones and 
what not. These trinkets are 
usually kept in a cigar box and 
their owners are rather secretive 
about their acquisitions and uncer- 
tain about their utility unless some 
older person takes time out to give 
information as to the value of their 
possessions. 

Such a practice grows up with 
the boy and in one form or another 
continues through life. The desire 
to know, to accumulate and to own 
grows with the years. Every once 
in a while a general cleaning out 
of safe deposit boxes and desk 
drawers attest to this fact. It is 
during such moments thgt one’s 
mind lives with memory—either re- 
gretfully or with approval, that is, 
before the old papers and other odds 
and ends become buried in a waste 
basket. 


po ict boys have a habit of col- 
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LIFE SALES ARE BASED 





Underwood & Underwood 






But quite often amongst such 
discards are valuable matters of 
which the owner has slight or no 
knowledge. The good is mixed with 
the bad. 

“Let me see that paper?” urged 
a wide awake insurance agent. 

He was seated beside a business 
acquaintance and knowingly 
watched the discarding of several 
brightly colored certificates. 


The banker raised his eyes. 
“What do you want with it?” he 
asked. 

The agent before answering 


glanced at several yellowed pre- 
mium receipts and a column of the 
non-forfeiture table. 

“Want with it?” he said. He 
puckered his lips. He continued. 
“You’re going to receive the sur- 
prise of your life. My company has 
wanted to hear from you for more 
than 20 years. They owe you $90.” 

Such is but one of a myriad of 
cases—many of which could have 


CONFIDENCE 


Thorough Explanation of Policy A 
Time of Delivery Biggest Contrib. 


uting Factor—Arrticle Number 


ON 
















Three of a Series 








By 





WALTER E. Cox 











been avoided had a full explanatia 
of the policy been made at the tim 
of delivery. 

As tragic and unreal as it ma 
be in this enlightened day of edt 
cation where life insurance is c# 
sidered to be a family and busines 
necessity, but few of the may 
policyholders understand the mea 
ings of the various policy prot 
sions in their insurance estates. 

More than one-half of the adil 
population of America have life it 
surance in some form and yet bi 
a few of those many persons cotll 
explain to another in a simple la 
guage all that their policy does @ 
does not do when premium pa 
ments are made or in case a lap 
occurs. 

This lack of knowledge is nee 
less, represents an unhealthy ot 
dition and comes about for tw 
primary reasons. First, the polici# 
are written in too complicated! 
language for the average buyer” 
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understand. Second, the agent 
working under pressure to sell new 
business has but little time to 
acquaint his public with the condi- 
tions of their purchases, or to pause 
and service the policies now in 
force. 

But it is to both company’s and 
agent’s interest to apprize all 
clients as to the value of their hold- 
ings. Both from the standpoint of 
logic and ethics such should be done. 
Those valuable policies that mean 
so much in times of stress are 
worth explaining again and again. 

“Do you give a full explanation 
of a policy when making delivery?” 
an agent was asked. 

“Indeed I do,” he replied. There 
was both a twinkle in his eyes and 
a sincere ring in his voice. 

Thereupon followed the stating 
of his reasons, but standing out 
above all else was the fact that he 
engaged in useful work, was re- 
sponsible to his clients for their 
purchases and due to his excellent 
rendered service but $5,000 of his 
old business has lapsed during the 
past year. 

“And do you know,” he said, and 
his voice was proud, “it’s been a 
long time since any of my clients 
have listened to the words of a 
‘wrecker’ and traded their policies 
for one in another company.” 


Recognized Fault 


Another agent was queried. 
He said. “Sometimes I explain a 
policy, other times I do not. It all 
depends on how heavy the boss ap- 
plies the pressure for new busi- 
ness.” 

His answer sounded sincere. He 
was asked, “Can you cite an ex- 
ample where your failure to explain 
a policy worked a hardship on the 
buyer and yourself to the detriment 
of the business?” 

There was no waiting for a reply. 
He pushed out the answer. 

“Less than one week ago I re- 
ceived a notice of lapse. Several 
years ago a school teacher pur- 
chased an income endowment policy. 
She accepted my recommendations 
without questions. Renewals were 
still due to me, so I called to learn 
her reasons for discontinuing the 
Policy. It seems that a competing 
agent had convinced her that a 
shorter term income policy was best 
suited to her needs and financed the 
more expensive form with the cash 
Value of mine. The case was a 
‘honey.’ I hated to lose it.” 

A third query revealed another 
angle. The agent was a large pro- 
ducer, was accustomed to collecting 


the full premium in advance and to 
mail the policy when issued. 

“Such a procedure lost me a ten,” 
he said. “Two years ago I sold a 
half rate policy. The insured had 
no knowledge of the kind of pro- 
tection he had purchased. This 
year, however, a competitor pro- 
vided an explanation and then 
‘lifted’ my policy and temporarily 
anchored a larger term contract in 
place.” 

During the past century many 
life insurance companies have been 
organized and by means of commis- 
sion-paid agents grown to great 
size. Today, more than 300 indi- 
vidual companies operate in all sec- 
tions of the United States. Millions 
of people have purchased policies 
that are in force, while millions of 
others for one reason or another, 
have lapsed their insurance. 


Contributes to Lapse 


Perhaps the darkest blots in the 
annals of the companies are the 
lapsation records. While many pol- 
icies have been discontinued be- 
cause of an acute financial or eco- 
nomic condition, many others could 
have been saved had the under- 
writing agent paused long enough 
to give a full explanation when de- 
livering the policy, thus instilling 
into the buyer’s mind the pride 
that goes with ownership. 

At one time or another most 
everyone has heard the expression, 
“I had life insurance once, but 
could not keep up the payments and 
lost all I had paid.” Many people 
thus condemn life insurance be- 
cause they never knew their rights 
and privileges. 

A crippled, widowed mother after 


Walter E. Cox 


the ‘violent death of her only son 
never overlooked the opportunity 
to make a bitter denunciation of 
all companies. She referred to 
them by names that would be un- 
complimentary even to the leading 
political parties. Other members of 
her sewing circle listened to the 
continual reciting of her story 
and agreed with her vehement 
words. 

It seems that her son had once 
purchased a small policy, but on his 
last scouting trip across the oil 
fields of Texas, a gas well explo- 
sion had resulted fatally. The 
mother believing herself entitled to 
money, not knowing what else to 
do, waited but no agent ever called. 

Her continued waiting with a 
fairly widespread program of com- 
plaint, however, eventually reached 
the ears of an agent in the district 
and well it should for other people, 
holders of policies, believing the 
company would not fulfill the prom- 
ised benefits, had lapsed their pol- 
icies, thus causing the agent a great 
amount of extra work in disprov- 
ing a false statement that would not 
be silenced. The agent investigated 
the matter, and soon paid the claim, 
but damage of a nature that could 
not be repaired had already been 
done. 


Service Compensation 


Perhaps, the great lapse records 
could be reduced if the agent would 
not only explain the policy when 
making a delivery, but, if the com- 
panies, as well, would guarantee 
him some amount of assured com- 
pensation, thus making it manda- 
tory that each policy be serviced 
twice or more each year. While, 
heretofore, the agent has given 
liberally of his time and money in 
hopes of receiving a commission 
compensation, the pace of the pres- 
ent day dictates that all effort be 
pointed toward production. 

Then too, were the agent not 
pressed so hard in order to earn a 
commission, many policies would 
never be changed from their orig- 
inal form to some other. 

Too often in the past an endow- 
ment or payment life policy has 
been reduced to some cheaper form 
in order that cash might be pro- 
vided for the purchase of an addi- 
tional policy. Such changes are 
most always made at the insistence 
of an insurance expert, motivated 
by the need to sell more business, 
but in many cases, the insured, 
after learning the true facts, reacts 
toward the agent in an unhealthy 
manner and wonders if his interests 
have been served, or, if after all, 
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the change was made to enrich 
someone else. 

In modern-day selling the public 
holds the companies responsible for 
the acts of their agents, knowing 
full well that the proper advice and 
protection can be secured only 
through dealing with the agents. 
But the public demands more than 
the right to purchase a policy and 
that in the conditions stated within 
those policies. 

Look over the questions that fol- 
low. Each one has been designed 
to provide thought for progressive 
minds. Select the answer that you 
believe best suited to the individual 
case, bearing in mind that the 
buyer’s interests come first and that 
it is only by the rendering of a 


proper service that a business will 
continue to grow. 

A widow, age 30, with four small 
children, carried 11 industrial pol- 
icies on her life. Each one of these 
policies is more than five years old 
and the total cash outlay per week is 
$3. The combined face value is less 
than $2,500. She knows nothing 
about the policy conditions. The 
widow is a professional shopper for 
a large city department store, 
knows her way around and is gen- 
erally well informed. She needs 
additional insurance, but under 
present conditions is finding it 
most difficult to make all financial 
ends meet. You meet her through 
a mutual friend. She tells of her 
problems. What will you do? 









Susuraure 








EXEMPLARS 


A reverent world pauses this month to honor 
the memory of two American immortals. 


The outstanding qualities of these great men 
were sympathy for the weak and a courageous 
determination to protect them. 


The same spirit prompts a man to protect his 
wife and children with life insurance. 





Ged) rudential 
Company of Amerira 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J}. 
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(1) Briskly suggest that she con. 
sult with her industrial agent and 
forget the matter. 

(2) Urge that she continue alj 
present policies. Show how expenses 
can be curtailed elsewhere thus pro. 
viding funds for new purchases. 

(3) Outline a true picture of her 
insurance needs, place the industria] 
policies on extended insurance and ap- 
ply for a larger amount of protection 
on some low cost plan. 


An acquaintance telephones and 
asks about the cost of a 20-year 


endowment policy. After quoting to | 


him the annual rate, he, in tum, 
informs you that a competing agent 
will furnish the same policy at a 
40 per cent less premium. You 
know that the contemplated pur- 
chase is a participating whole life 
form with dividends left to accumu- 
late and the date of maturity is not 


guaranteed. The cynical language 


used by your acquaintance, riles 
you. What will you do then? 


(a) Go into your dance, show the 
man that he is inviting a headache 
for later years and give a true com 
parison of the two policies. 

(b) Agree with the competing 
agent’s statement and by means of@ 
Yes-But method attempt to woo the 
business your way, by placing it oma 
solid foundation. 


(c) Arrange to meet the prospett | 
in the other agent’s office and ther | 


debate the matter to a conclusion, 


You are accustomed to writing 
more than 100 applications each 
year. Your cases are small. You 
collect the first premium when the 
sale is made and mail the policy to 
the insured with a short letter of 
thanks. 

However, your lapse rate is high 


and you are frequently advised that | 


other business is being written on 
the lives of your policyholders, oft- 
times resulting in a lapse of one of 
your cases. The company com 
siders your business to be expen- 
sive and urges that your methods 
of procedure be changed. The mat- 
ter nears a crisis. What will you 
do? 


(a) Continue to assume the atti- 
tude that after a sale has been made 
your obligations cease. 

(b) Advance the argument that it 
is your job to place the business 
the books and the company’s business 
to keep it in force. 

(c) Curtly inform your company 
that you can make the most money 
from first year commissions and are 
not interested in a long drawn ott 
renewal account. 

(d) Do a little intelligent thinking. 
Realize that there is a middle ground 
and cooperate with all parties cor 
cerned. 
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GIRARD LIFE FIELDMEN CONVENE 
AT ATLANTIC CITY FOR ANNUAL AFFAIR 


By Robert W. Sheehan 


There’s a real friendliness about the 
Girard Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia and a genuine, intense 
loyalty evident in the relationships 
existing between the field force and 
home office. These are impressions 
that a reporter attending the com- 
pany’s annual meeting in Atlantic 
City a fortnight ago could not miss. 

These qualities that seem such an 
integral part of the Girard organiza- 
tion probably stem from the top—for 
the president of the company, Albert 
Short, is religiously attached to life 
insurance and to his company’s role 





Albert Short 


in life insurance affairs. The high 
point, indeed, of the company’s con- 
vention this year was the president’s 
address—an address which shame- 
lessly departed from a prepared manu- 
script and came spontaneously from 
a heart full of the essential idealism 
that motivates life insurance and a 
mind sharply aware of the realities 
of sound life insurance practice. 

President Short is very proud of the 
Investment portfolio of the Girard 
Life and some of the most interesting 
portions of his address dealt with that 
phase of the company’s operations. 
Obtaining an average yield of 4.5 per 
cent on its investments in 1937 and 
observing, the while, utmost caution 
and conservatism, the Girard Life 
thus presents an interesting study in 
Investment practices. The company 
is not partial to Government issues, 
President Short inferred, but has had 
ho trouble in finding utility and rail- 
road of solid strength and 
stable earning power. 


issues 


A conservative and realistic ap- 
proach is the crux of the Girard’s in- 
vestment practice. Mr. Short told his 
hearers, for instance, of the forthright 
way in which the company handles 
foreclosure real estate, stating that 
accurate appraisals are immediately 
made of such properties, marking 
them down where the book value is 
in excess of the appraisal but eschew- 
ing write-ups where the appraisement 
was in excess of the company’s book 
value. 


Investment Practice 


“Tt has been and will continue to be 
the practice of the Girard,” said Mr. 
Short, “to take its investment losses 
in the year in which they are incurred 
and not permit them to accumulate 
and undertake to offset probable losses 
by setting up a special or contingent 
reserve for that purpose.” 

He added that whenever the 
pany decided that a property was not 
a desirable holding, the Girard did not 
hesitate to sell it, even at a loss, and 
the same thing was true in its treat- 
ment throughout the 
bonds, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were not in default. 


com- 


depression of 


Mr. Short also came forward with 
a strong defense of agents. He en- 
dorses the theory that a company’s 
objective should be the production of 
an increasing quantity of quality busi- 
ness at a constantly declining cost by 
a compact group of men of whom the 
majority are successful. 


Agents Uphold Ideal 


The convention showed that the 
agency force of the Girard Life meets 
this ideal rather remarkably. Under 
the direction of George A. Adsit, man- 
ager of agencies and C. T. Botting, 
superintendent of agencies, they put 
on a three-day show that was an im- 
pressive demonstration of knowledge 
and salesmanship. Practically all the 
speaking talent was recruited from 
the field and the home office and each 
presentation was sound and to the 
point. 

Participating in the program on the 
first day were Albert Doctor, general 
agent in Detroit; E. P. Pfister from 
the Watt Agency in Cleveland; L. F. 
Carey, Philadelphia General agent 
(top personal producer of the com- 
pany); W. Emmert Swigart, from the 
interesting office known as Swigart 
Associates in Huntington, Pa.; Louis 
H. Baxter, general agent in Chicago, 
and Ezra Anstaeet and Arthur Heck 

(Concluded on page $2) 
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Dexter Fellows, press agent 
de luxe, who ballyhooed the “Big 
Top” from coast to coast each sum- 
mer, knew the value of goodwill. 
Each Christmas he mailed 1,000 
greeting cards to his newspaper 
friends in city, town and hamlet 
across the map. They were his 
“centers of influence.” 


Alert life insurance salesmen 
spend postage on their centers 
of influence, too. 


—BLC— 


Bankers/ife of Des Moines is no 
cold-blooded business concern to 
Mrs. Harriett R —of Seattle, 
Washington. Rather it’s very much 
a “human” institution. Witness 
Mrs. R—— -'s pre-Christmas 
letter to the Company: 








“Your monthly checks are con- 
stant reminders of how much I miss 
my blessed brother and your prompt 
courtesy as the agent of my broth- 
er’s thoughtfulness and generosit) 
brings you within the circle of those 
to whom 1 wish to send the season's 
greetings.” 

—BLC— 


President's Premier Club of the 
Bankers/ife held its tenth anniver- 
sary meeting in Waldorf-Astoria’s 
Jade Room early in January. Presi- 
dent Gerard S. Nollen greeted 
21 members who attended the 
group’s original session at Missis- 
sippis Edgewater Gulf Hotel in 
January, 1928. Total attendance, 
1938 meeting, more than 180. 


—BLC— 


Clever coiner of pointed para- 
graphs is Bankerslife Agency 
Manager P. B. Wallace, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Bulletins to his 
salesmen pack a punch through 
“P. B.’s” ability to say a mouth- 
ful in a few words. A typical 
Wallace wallop: “Any life in- 
surance agent who is content to 
ride in the rumble seat while fear 
does the steering is doomed to 
failure, and that’s a fact with 
long whiskers.” 


—BLC— 


BANKERS LIFE 
Established 39 COMPANY 
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SURVIEWS 


Savings Bank Scheme 


One of the reasons that the savings 
bank life insurance idea has made 
headway in New York State this year 
is because the savings banks them- 
selves, not heretofore enthusiastic 
over the proposition, have undergone 
a change of attitude and have lent 
some active assistance to the advance- 
ment of the scheme. Indorsed in prin- 
ciple by the Executive Council of 
the State Federation of Labor, the 
passage of a savings bank insurance 
bill was strongly urged in the annual 
message of Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman to the legislature. The bill 
has been introduced in both houses. 
It has been carefully prepared and 
modeled, with certain exceptions, 
along the lines of the Massachusetts 
statute. A fortnight ago in the Sen- 
ate the bill was reported from the 
banks committee to which it had origi- 
nally been referred and re-referred 
to the insurance committee. Due to 
the illness of Duncan T. O’Brien, 
chairman of the Senate Insurance 
Committee, that committee has, as 
yet, held no meeting this year, but 
a session will be called shortly for the 
purpose of taking action on a num- 
ber of measures pending before it. 
It is quite possible that a public 
hearing will be held before any at- 
tempt to put through the savings bank 
insurance bill is made. 


Leroy Lincoln’s Letter 


One of the most interesting and 
significant commentaries on the sav- 
ings bank insurance bill came in the 
form of a letter from Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company to Henry 
Bruere, president of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank of New York. Mr. Bruere 
had inquired of Mr. Lincoln his atti- 
tude on the question and was re- 
warded with a frank statement of the 
latter’s views. 

Pointing out that the Metropolitan 
has criticized past legislative pro- 
posals for savings bank insurance on 
the ground that they did not impose 
on the banks the same legal require- 
ments, taxation and methods of super- 
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vision as applied to the life insurance 
companies, Mr. Lincoln wrote: “The 
legislation pending in the State of 
New York does now, for the first 
time, meet the criticisms which have 
existed against the proposals of other 
years, and, so far as the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company is concerned, 
there is no more reason why we 
should take exception to the presence 
of this proposed institution in the 
life insurance field than would be the 
case if it were any other legitimate 
competitor, always assuming that the 
same comparative status continues to 
exist.” 
aa 


May Prove Agent’s Worth 


Mr. Lincoln, further indicating his 
lack of alarm at the prospect, said 
that provided the banks entering this 
field observe all the provisions which 
are met by life insurance companies 
and provided that they avoid the 
devious soliciting methods which have 
been employed in Massachusetts, then 
the experiment might very well prove 
to be a demonstration of the efficacy 
of the long tried agency system in 
United States life insurance as com- 
pared with the one hundred per cent 





James A. Fulton 


non-agency principle envisioned by 
this legislation. 

Mr. Lincoln’s letter, of course, was 
in no sense an endorsement of the 
proposal either from the point of view 
of insurance companies or of savings 
banks. It seems to be, rather, a state 
ment of satisfaction that a principle 
has been complied with and an ex 
pression of confidence in the ability 
of the agency system to completely 
over-shadow any other method of life 
insurance distribution providing that 
the method is not supported by un- 
fair and unequitable competitive as. 
sistance from the State. 











James A. Fulton’s Views 


It does not appear that either pub 
lic sentiment or life insurance senti- 
ment on the Savings Bank Life In- 
surance bill has been quite crystal 
lized as yet. Most of the daily news 
papers in New York City have, 
general, expressed editorial approval 
of the bill although most of them, at 
the same time, disclaim any ini 
mate knowledge of its workings @ 
the details involved. Proponents a 
the bill among the laity have mak 
good use of the expense and laps 
ratios of savings bank life insurance 
in Massachusetts as compared to the 
nationwide ratios in these items @ 
industrial insurance. 

One interesting comment comes out 
of Philadelphia where James A. Ful 
ton, president of the Home Life @ 
New York, in an address before th 
Philadelphia Association of Life Un 
derwriters warned that the way ap 
peared “greased” for the passage of 
the Savings Bank Life Insurance a¢ 
in New York State and expresse 
his opinion that its adoption woul 
force every life insurance agent = 
the future to justify his very ex® 
tence. Mr. Fulton sees, in the even 
of the law’s enactment, a strong obi 
gation on the part of every agent ® 
justify fully his compensation an 
the “taking a man’s time” to sell him 
life insurance. Mr. Fulton, however 
looked none too kindly on the prm 
ciple of bank life insurance pointim 
out that “if we did it, it would & 
called rebating. We wouldn’t be per 
mitted to do it.” 

@ * 


Pink Not Enthusiastic 


From Superintendent Louis H. Pit 
himself on Monday of this week cam 
an admission that “the (savings batt 
life insurance) principle is contraty 
to our present policy and the adopti# 
of the plan can be justified only ## 
has shown sufficient strength, as * 
practical matter, to warrant @ 
change.” 

The Superintendent’s 
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was contained in an excerpt from the 
preliminary text of his annual report 
to the legislature. In this report Mr. 
Pink explains that the New York De- 
partment has been making an effort 
to keep life insurance separate from 
other forms of insurance and from 
other fields of effort, past experience 
having shown that mortgage guaran- 
tees, title insurance and banking did 
not mix. “We are now trying to 
separate the mortgage business from 
the title business and both from the 
banking business,” Mr. Pink states. 
And then he adds: “Savings bank life 
insurance makes an alliance between 
banks and insurance.” 

Mr. Pink’s report notes the criti- 
cism to which Massachusetts savings 
bank insurance has been subjected. 
He is cognizant of the fact that it has 
not always been used by those for 
whom it was designed and that “while 
each bank is limited to the issuance 
of $1,000 of insurance to a person, a 
policyholder can secure through his 
bank twenty-three other thousand dol- 
lar policies in the remaining banks 
of the state.” Mr. Pink also notes 
“that there has been some criticism 
because the state has in the past di- 
rectly assisted in promoting and sell- 
ing savings bank insurance which the 
private companies feel to be unfair 
competition.” 

“If a law authorizing savings bank 
insurance is to be adopted in this 
state,” Mr. Pink’s report concluded, 
“it should, so far as possible, provide 
for equal taxation with other insur- 
ance companies, no direct state assist- 
ance, and policies should be limited to 
a total of one thousand dollars a per- 
son in one or more banks.” 


Industrial Study 


A most interesting phase of this 
excerpt from the Superintendent’s 
report, concerns his remarks on in- 
dustrial insurance. As proponents of 
savings bank life insurance commonly 
uphold it as a preferable alternative 
to industrial insurance, Mr. Pink took 
the occasion to discuss industrial in- 
surance quite frankly. While admit- 
ting that there is some justification 
for the criticism of industrial insur- 
ance because of its high cost (neces- 
sitated in part because it was sold re- 
tail and without examination or selec- 
tion) Mr. Pink reminds us that “the 
great benefits which it has bestowed 
upon its policyholders and the country 
generally cannot be overlooked. It 
has to some extent performed the 
function of the new social insurance 
which the government is inaugurating 
at a time when no government help 
could be looked for and each person 
had to do for himself. Inequalities 


and abuses have been gradually cor- 
rected and today industrial insurance 
approximates more closely than in the 
past other lines of insurance.” 

Mr. Pink’s report revealed that in 
connection with the regular examina- 
tion of the Metropolitan Life now in 
progress, a member of the Depart- 
ment’s examining staff was making a 
special study of the industrial end of 
the company’s business in order that 
the insurance department, and the 
legislature, might have factual mate- 
rial to refer to in connection with dis- 
cussions of industrial insurance. This 
special report is almost completed and 
will be made available to the insur- 
ance committees of the Assembly and 
the Senate. 

According to Mr. Pink, “the study 
indicates that many of the charges 
made by the critics of industrial in- 
surance are not substantiated by the 
facts.” However, it does show, Mr. 
Pink says, that an undue proportion 
of industrial insurance is written on 
the lives of children and that too often 
a working family will carry a large 
number of policies scattered among 
its various members and have totally 
inadequate insurance upon the head 
of the family. Excessive lapsation, 
especially in the early years of the 
policy’s history, is another cause for 
complaint. 

The faults of industrial insurance, 
Mr. Pink believes, “are matters of 
company management rather than for 
legislation.” In summarizing’ the 
revelations of the study he says: 

“The producing cause of these 
things, is of course, the high pressure 
salesmanship. It is said that in- 
dustrial insurance cannot be sold in 
any other way. This is undoubtedly 
true. The industrial agent has been 
the greatest force in building up in- 
dustrial insurance and spreading it 
throughout the land. On the other 
hand, he is undoubtedly responsible 
for the fact that it is often sold un- 
wisely and not properly allocated 
among the members of the family. 
Company managements should use 
every effort to see to it that industrial 
insurance is not oversold and that it 
fits more nearly the needs of the 
people.” 

a . 


N. Y. Code Developments 


Some casualty insurance company 
underwriters fear that certain pro- 
visions in the proposed New York 
Insurance Code may freeze them out 
of the accident and health business 
which has recently become a source 
of important premium income to these 
companies. Believifig that the code as 
now worded would confine the writing 
of accident and health insurance to 
life insurance companies and to com- 


panies organized to write accident 
and health insurance exclusively, the 
general casualty companies who main- 
tain accident and health departments 
are recommending amendments that 
would guarantee their right to issue 
the usual accident and health con- 
tracts. 

Incidentally, it is believed by many 
observers close to the Albany scene 
that the new insurance code will not 
be enacted this year. The committee 
which has been considering it feels 
that it should give the measure fur- 
ther study. One serious objection to 
the bill is the new system of num- 
bering sections introduced in the in- 
surance law for the first time which 
is not in conformity with any of the 
other consolidated laws of the state. 
Another objection is that the source 
and distribution table has not been 
broken down sentence by sentence as 
was done when the code of civil pro- 
cedure was recodified into thé civil 
practice act in 1920. It is quite prob- 
able, however, that the bill may be 
introduced before the close of the ses- 
sion so as to have it printed and have 
more copies available for distribution 
and discussion during the summer. 

= o 


Other Bills Pending 


A whole flock of bills have been 
introduced fixing arbitrary interest 
rates on loans by life companies to 
policy holders. The Department itself 
has under way a bill which has been 
widely discussed and which would 
have a sliding scale of interest rates. 
This bill the department has prom- 
ised to introduce before the session 
adjourns. 

Another quite unique proposal 
which it is reliably reported will 
make its appearance in legislative 
bill form is to require after Jan. 1, 
1939, that all life policies, except in- 
dustrial, convertible and _ straight 
term and pure endowments, be writ- 
ten under a straight life contract to 
become an endowment at age 85. 

- . 


Housing Bill Assured 


The bill permitting life insurance 
companies in New York State to in- 
vest in certain low-cost housing proj- 
ects, prepared by the Superintendent 
of Insurance and life insurance com- 
pany attorneys, seems certain of 
passage and approval at an early 
date. While the bill is somewhat cum- 
bersome in language and no way is 
provided to get the life companies 
who avail themselves of the authority 
conferred upon them out of the real 
estate business once they embark 
upon it, the bill will probably pass 
in its present form as it is satisfac- 
tory to those most concerned. 
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Gerald Eubank Heads 
New York Life Managers 


Gerald A. Eubank, Prudential Ordi- 
nary manager at 40 Wall Street, New 
York, was elected president of the 
Life Managers’ Association of Greater 
New York at the monthly meeting, 
Thursday, January 27, succeeding 
Clifford L. McMillen of the Madison 
Averlue agency, Northwestern Mu- 
tual. 

In his address of acceptance, Mr. 
Eubank outlined an aggressive cam- 
paign for the coming year, indicating 
that more business and less enter- 
tainment will feature the program. 
Problems before the association are 
so numerous and its activities so va- 
ried, he said, that a planning commit- 
tee has been selected to study the 
situation and draw up a program for 
the year. 

The committee named by the new 
president to carry out this planning 
work will consist of: Harry F. Gray, 
Connecticut Mutual, chairman; Os- 


borne Bethea, Penn Mutual, vice- 
chairman; Leroy Bowers, Joseph 
Davis, K. A. Luther, John A. Mce- 


Nulty, Paul Ranck, Rudolph Recht, 
A. G. Correll (Brooklyn), Ernest C. 
Hoy (Newark), Ray Haines, Harry 
Gardiner, A. V. Ott and C. O. Falken- 
hainer. 

Among the probable agenda studied 
by this committee will be participa- 
tion in the New York World’s Fair. 

With President Eubank, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected at the 
luncheon-meeting: Vice-president, Os- 
borne Bethea; secretary-treasurer, 
Sam P. Davis; membership chairman, 
Gilbert V. Austin; rebating chair- 
man, S. S. Wolfson; twisting chair- 
man, W. G. Fitting; misleading com- 
parisons chairman, Julius Eisendrath; 
proselytizing chairman, Harold L. 
Taylor; law and legislation commit- 
tee chairman, Horace Wilson. 


Mutual Life Nearing 
Four Billion Mark 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has reported assets 
on December 31, 1937 of $1,349,057,- 
256, an increase of $40,778,437 over 
the preceding year. 

New insurance for the year amount- 
ed to $269,154,537, bringing The Mu- 
tual Life’s total insurance in force at 
the close of 1937 to $3,758,762,033. 

The company paid policyholders and 
their beneficiaries, under their con- 
tracts, in 1937, a total of $134,212,373 
and the Trustees have set aside $22,- 
781,795 to be paid in dividends in 
1938, after establishing a fund for 
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depreciation of securities and general 
contingencies at $44,270,997. 

On February 1, 1938 The Mutual 
Life completed its first 95 years, hav- 
ing issued its first policy on Febru- 
ary 1, 1843. The first policyholder 
was Thomas N. Ayres of New York. 
The Mutual Life has had a conserva- 
tive but steady growth, having met 
every contractural obligation to its 
policyholders and their beneficiaries 
through nine and a half decades in 
the country’s history. It has paid 
dividends during 95 years of over 930 
millions and has paid or accumulated 
under its contracts over 5 billion dol- 
lars, which is over 600 millions more 
than received in premiums. 





Myrick Celebrates 


First Policy Issue 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the 
Mutual Life of New York, was host 
to friends and co-workers at luncheon 
at the Bankers Club on February 1, 
the ninety-fifth anniversary date of 
the issue of policy number one of the 
company. Mr. Myrick might have 
celebrated his own twenty-eighth anni- 
versary as manager of the Mutual 
Life just one month ago, having 
formed the Myrick and Ives Agency 
at 27 Liberty Street, New York, on 
January 1, 1909. During these years 
his agency has accounted for the pro- 
duction of 661 millions of new busi- 
ness, and Mr. Myrick himself has been 
constantly in the forefront of all 


association activities in the metro- 
politan district. 
Vice-president George A. Patton 


brought an inspirational sales mes- 
sage to the luncheon guests and Irvin 
Bendiner, of Philadelphia, talked 
briefly on business insurance needs. 





























Midland Mutual Life 


Notes Gain in Report 


The 32nd annual statement of the 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, for the year 
ending December 31, 1937, reflects a 
substantial growth in assets, surplus 
to policyholders, insurance written, 
and insurance in force. Assets dur. 
ing 1937 increased by $1,909,299 or 
7.49 per cent, from $25,498,429 in 
1936 to $27,407,728 in 1937. 

The Midland Mutual has an wp. 
broken thirty-two year record of an. 
nual gains in assets and policyholders 
surplus. Of its physical assets 36.0 
per cent is invested in bonds, of 
which 24.99 per cent represents U. § 
Government bonds—direct and fully 
guaranteed obligations, and 11.07 pe 
cent bonds of municipalities and gov- 
ernmental agencies. Mortgage loan: 
as of December 31, 1937, were $9,042. 
312, representing 32.99 per cent of its 
total admitted assets, while real estat 
owned totaled $2,653,383, or 9.68 pe 
cent of total assets, and real estate 
sold on contract totaled $547,888 or 
2.00 per cent of total assets. Poli 
loans on December 31, last, wer 
12.94 per cent of its assets. 

Total liabilities as of December 3! 
1937, were $25,107,629, of which $21, 
854,829 is represented by the policg 
reserve. After providing for policy. 
holders’ funds, dividends to policy. 
holders, taxes, etc., the compan 
shows a surplus to policyholders o 
$2,300,099. This surplus represent 
an increase over last year of $140,1% 
or 6.49 per cent. 

New paid for life insurance writ 
ten during 1937 amounted to $11,472; 
119, comparing with $10,702,697 writ 
ten in 1936, or an { 



















































increase @ 
$769,422 or 7.19 per cent. Insurance 
in force on December 31, last 
amounted to $111,621,628, an increas 
of $5,093,334 over the corresponding 
figure last year, for an increase @ 
4.78 per cent. 

Premium income received durint 
1937 was $3,775,123 and total pay 
ments to policyholders were $2,181; 
241, of which dividends paid to policy 
holders amounted to $432,231. 
































































New Company in Atlanta 


A new life company, the Stirling 
Life, has been organized in Atlant 
and has applied for a charter. Lewis 
A. Irons, one of the organizers ané 
until recently executive vice-presidem 
of the Southern Life of Atlanta, * 
promoting the new company. He we 
for several years deputy insurant 
commissioner of Georgia. It is uw 
derstood that the Stirling will writt 
industrial business. 
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Mass. Mutual Fieldmen 
Hold Regional Meetings 


President Bertrand J. Perry, 
addressing the Eastern regional sales 
clinic of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in New York City last Friday, 
outlined from the company’s record 
of 1937 a pleasing picture of con- 
tinued progress, and in so reporting 
to his audience and coworkers, he ad- 
monished them that such a condition 
must always continue with a trustee- 
ship such as life insurance. It must 
as a matter of self-preservation keep 
going forward and the individual 
agents must themselves dedicate their 
constant efforts to improvement of 
past records. 

The New York conference — one of 
a series held during the latter part of 
January and the first week of Febru- 
ary, in key cities of the nation—was 
largely attended, filling the ballroom 
of the Hotel Commodore to capacity. 
One of the features of this meeting 
was a round-table presentation by de- 
partment heads, of the actual work 
being done in the home office for the 
welfare of the fieldmen. Vice-presi- 
dent Chester O. Fischer directed this 
forum, keeping it brief and to the 
point. 

In addressing the Cleveland meet- 
ing, Joseph C. Behan, vice-president 
in charge of agencies, said that one 
of the most effective advertisements 
for life insurance was fathered by the 
Government, through the promotion 
of War Risk Insurance during the 
World War. 

“And again,” said Mr. Behan, 
“Washington addel fuel for our boil- 
ers, through the enactment of Social 
Security. Enforcement of the law, 
through the regular deduction from 
employees’ pay envelopes, with prom- 
ise of a pension in old age, will kindle 
in millions of hearts the hope for 
financial security when the hair has 
turned to silver.” 

Appearing before the company’s 
representatives in Chicago Mr. 
Fischer pointed out that volume in 
itself does not help a company, an 
agency, or an agent; that increased 
insurance on the books and increased 
premium income is what counts. 


N. Y. Agents Plan 
Special Meetings 


The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York City, through the chair- 


man of its educational committee, 
Minott A. Osborn, has announced the 
Program for its 1938 series of edu- 
cational meetings. Seven meetings 
will be held on Thursday afternoons 
beginning February 17 in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
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"Yeah, but he read somewhere that One Year Renewable Term 
is the best investment." 


Each meeting will be carefully timed 
to begin promptly at 4 o’clock and end 
at exactly 5 o’clock. The first meeting 
will be open to all life underwriters 
-both members and non-members. 
The rest of the series will be open to 
members only. The committee has 
chosen for its theme, “Thought and 
Action.” 


N.Y. A. & H. Club Dialogs 
Making of Application 


Showing its customary skill in get- 
ting a lot into one hour, the Accident 
and Health Club of New York held 
its second meeting of the season on 
Tuesday morning of this week at the 
Chamber of Commerce building, 65 
Liberty street, where the next meet- 
ing will be held two weeks later, on 
February 15. As at the opening ses- 
sion, the dramatic dialog, interspersed 
with comments, was used to make 
clear the subject, this time the filling 
out of the A. & H. application. 

Presiding officer was Wesley T. 
Hammer, of the Loyalty group, vice- 
president of the club and chairman of 
the educational committee, while the 
morning’s dramatis com- 
prised: Speaker and seller—Francis 
T. Curran, superintendent of the A. 
& H. department of the Continental 
Casualty in New York; prospect— 
John H. Harftz, home office represen- 
tative, Continental Casualty; com- 
mentator—John F. Lydon, manager 
of the Ocean Accident & Guarantee. 


personae 


4-Mill Tax Passed on 
Phila. Mutual Companies 


Despite strong opposition from 
every side—from civic and business 
leaders, the public, the newspapers— 
and a threat that he would veto the 
measures by Mayor Wilson, Philadel- 
phia’s City Council last week passed, 
by a 14 to 7 vote, four mill tax mea- 
sures on the-assets of mutual insur- 
ance companies domiciled in Philadel- 
phia. 

The four life insurance companies 
affected—Penn Mutual Life, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Fidelity Mutual 
Life and the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund—have served notice that if 
Council overrides the Mayor’s veto, 
that they will immediately move their 
home offices from Philadelphia. 

William H. Kingsley, president of 
the Penn Mutual Life, who attended 
the Council session when the four- 
mill levy was passed, stated at the 
time: 

“We are taking active steps to move 
our offices from Philadelphia. As a 
result of the passage of the ordinance 
we are preparing to move unless the 
tax is killed by Mayor Wilson’s veto.” 

And Walter LeMar Talbot, presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Mutual Life, 
added: “We cannot possibly remain 
in Philadelphia under the tax. We 
hope the Councilmen will come to their 
senses and uphold a veto by Mayor 
Wilson in the interest of the city.” 
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Capital 
Name of Company Stock 
Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co., peeington, * 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936...... im, > tnt al 
American Reserve, Omaha, Neb. ........... $242,520 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............+. 16.1 
Amicable Life Ins. Co., Waco, Texas........ 820,000 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936............65  caveee 
Capitol Life Ins. Co., Denver, Col......... .. 250,000 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, O.......... 500,000 


% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............-  «seeces 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 637,530 
% Increase in 19387 over 1936.............. seeeee 


Franklin Life Ins. Co., Springfield, Ill....... 250,000 
% Increase im 1987 over 1936..............  ceccce 
General Mutual, Van Wert, Ohio............. 150,000 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. sesees 
Great American, Hutchinson, Kan............ 100,000 
% Incrense in 1987 over 1986.............. ceseee 
Great American, San Antonio, Texas........ 500,000 


% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. secees 
Great National Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas.. 200,000 
% Increase in 1987 over 1986............+.  cecess 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co., Omaha, Neb..... ...... 


% Increase in 19387 over 1936.............. sesees 
Gulf States Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas...... *685,385 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. 8.4 
Home Beneficial Assn., Richmond, Va........ 200,000 


% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. 
Home State Life Ins. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 102,000 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936. : 
Home Life Ins. Co., New York, N.Y 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936. 


Imperial Life Ins. Co., Asheville, Me Giccceee BOS 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936..............  «eeees 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C... . «s+. 1,000,000 


% Increase in 1987 over 1936..............  sseees 


Kansas Life Ins. Co., Topeka, Kan........... 100,000 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936..............  «seeees 
Lamar Life Ins. Co., Jackson, Miss........... 300,000 


% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. «eeeee 
Lincoln Nat’l Life Ins. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 2,500,000 

% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. +. 
Midland Life Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo...... 100,000 

% Increase in 1937 over 1936... 


Midwest Life Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb......... 300,000 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. «ceees 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn...........  ...... 
% Increase in 19387 over 1936..............  ceues 
Montana Life Ins. Co., Helena, Mont........ 500,000 


% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. «sees: 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Til. 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. 
National Guardian, Madison, Wis....... wean 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. «+++: 
National Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. 
Northern Life Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash... 300,000 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936 behetdne be eevee 
Northwestern National, Minneapclis, Minn... . 1,100,000 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. 
Ohio National Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, O0.... 828,580 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. 
Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co., Portland, Ore... 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. 
Pan-American Life Ins. Co., New Orleans, La. 1,000,000 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. 
People’s Life Ins. Co., Frankfort, Ind........ 300,000 
% Increase in 19387 over 1936.............. «sees 
Pilot Life Ins. Co., Greensboro, N. C 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. 
Policyholders National, Sioux Falls, Be Thc ce. 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. 
Reserve Loan Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 200,000 
% Increase in 1987 over 1986.............. «sees: 


Rockford Life Ins. Co., Rockford, Ill......... 200,000 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. «sees 
Seaboard Life Ins. Co., Houston, Texas....... 200,000 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. ceeeee 
Security Life Ins. Co., Muskogee, Okla....... 12,055 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. 11.0 
Security Life & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 
ES Se ery ee 384,000 
% i oaaks Pc cccccsescocs 06005 
Security PE, cc cccccsccoece ceccce 
% Increase in 1987 over 1986.............. «ss+:: 
Southeastern Life Ins. Co., Greenville, S. C... 200,000 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. 
Southwestern Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas... . 4,000,000 
% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. 100.0 
State Capital Life Ins. Co., Raleigh. N. C.... 100,000 


% Increase in 1937 over 1936.............. se+ees 
State Reserve Life Ins. Co., Fort Worth, Tex.. 100,000 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............. see 
Sun Life Ins. Co. of Am., Baltimore, Md..... 1,500,000 
% Increase in 1987 over 1936.............%  seeeee 
Wisconsin Life Ins. Co., Madison, Wis.......  «----- 
% Increase in 1937 over 1986.............. seeeee 
Wisconsin Nat’! Life Ins. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. 400,000 
% Increase in 1987 over 1986.............. seeees 


* Capital stock and surplus (no-par stock 66,428 shares) 
investment fluctuations which is not unassigned surplus. 


Total 
Admitted 

Assets 
$72,775,922 
9.8 


4,722,772 


4.9 
11,638,526 
11,617,678 
29,788,522 
21,131, 862 
35,627,716 

5.3 

626,048 
10.8 
1,946,857 
2,403,128 
17.7 
1,245,963 
26.0 
20,256,888 
‘sf 
6.089.118 
21.8 
8,164,425 
1,290, oat 
13.8 
96,183,348 
* 
2,555, sis 
73,194, ed 
8.2 
479,370 
11.7 
12,788,295 
6.8 
139,346,396 

66 
6,225,410 
4,963, si2 

3.1 
40,926,189 

9.8 
13,986,387 

4.3 
40,750,839 

8.0 
10,535, 202 

195,971, 064 
4.4 
17,222,571 

_ o 

64,898,095 
43,645, oss 
5.9 
16,299,589 
$4,108,980 
8.1 
9,207,588 
6.9 
1,219, 073 
18 
10,537, 797 

28 
8,016,873 
2,365, oe 

15.8 


68,972 
—9.2 


5,076,647 

* 13.7 

6,148,231 

2.2 

5,583, or 

57,454, 580 
10 

145, 92 

1, 177, 708 

18,157, $07 

Te 
5,283, = 


8,455, 033 
5.6 


Surplus 
to Policy- 
holders 
(Includ- 
ing Capi- 
tal Stock) 
932,437 aT 


453, O32 2 


5.9 


,433,466 


~ 


5.2 
309, ~~ 


oe r 


287, 182 
5.1 
000,121 


2.9 


to 


vo 
w 
_ 
~ 
nr 
_ 


1,982, 838 
3.5 
h338, 566 
13.3 
3,808, 453 
400, ose 
4,600,000 
9.5 
125,098 
—5.6 
900,000 
7,071,930 
a‘ 
227,099 
6.8 
b525,000 


2,601,567 
7.0 
2,000,000 
2, 945,962 
6.4 

$70,361 
11,067, 120 
701, 040 


13.8 
547, VY 


o 


re 


589, 458 
A 


_ 


,154,310 
6.4 
942,240 
1 


~ 


130,033 
28.6 
4330, 082 
—27.4 
435,413 
13.4 
7,388, at 


120, 668 
6 


3,002,650 
272,098 
16.2 
£937,348 
4.0 


Premium 
Income 
Exclud- 

ing Annui- 
ties Dur- 
ing Year 


$10,662,571 
5.2 

566, oe 
~4.{ 

1, 844, 3i0 

26 

1,390, 434 

4,277, 036 

3,194, 028 

2.2 

4,578, 158 

97, ~. 

19.4 

278,564 

2.6 

797,290 

42.9 


312,309 
6.3 


ad 
me] 
a 
~ 
mw Pans 


~ 
on 
~ 
“4 
NK ODM e-3I0¢ 


— 
nw 
be 
fo 0 3 89 


on 
= 
Sa =r 


s § 
eH § 
22) 
~ 
oi 


5, 648, 028 
1, 306, 136 
3.2 
5,208,597 
5.4 
1,297 at: 
14,564, zis 
13 
3,154, 465 
9,801, Az 
4,992, 865 
1,85 56, sis 
4.2 
5,128 aty 
10 
1,242, 208 
2.4 


1,110,558 
12.9 
697,161 
—.5 
1,031,320 
12.2 
8,732, ¥ 
12 
1s}. 528 
221,965 
6.5 
2,865,139 
9 
691,343 
4.1 
974,217 
6.4 


+ Increase over 


reserve, $81,158 depreciation fund, and $25,000 fluctuation in mortality fund. 
d Excludes $116,446 assigned surplus. e Includes annuities. 


$36,500 contingency reserve. 
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f Includes casualty dept. 


100 
a Excludes reinstatements and increases. 
elIncludes $36,646 
g Including contingency reserve. 


Premium 
Income 
from Pay- 
Annui- ments 
ties Dur- to Policy- 
ing Year holders 
aééenes $5,265, 2 
$600 394, 031 
- ~20 34 
7,244 720, ss0 
—68. 17 
22,933 1,003, 086 
—44.2 1.1 
235,085 2,198,549 
27.4 3.0 
113,101 1,722,845 
9.9 —6.0 
85,743 3,006,543 
—10. 10.6 
31,5653 21,281 
—15.7 10.3 
Scenes 158,634 
caeeee 9.2 
17,845 183,268 
—42.2 21.3 
3,737 94,191 
51.7 t 
108,931 1,938,847 
35 —.7 
109,544 916,384 
t 10.0 
seoene 1,500,596 
TTT eS 4.8 
845 95,724 
; 7.3 
615,064 8,014,738 
17.7 5.8 
cece. 268,048 
Seesee 1.3 
280,906 5,814, 990 
--18 7.8 
oneees 28,307 
escese 24.6 
4,024 1,007,792 
‘ 2.4 
1,587,059 11,891,387 
—22.2 6.7 
54,928 437,204 
6.3 
1,396 291,437 
—24.3 1! 
1,075,433 3,409,532 
88.2 
62,937 1,011, 493 
—57.0 
401,862 3,045, 334 
8.9 5. 
93,231 670,408 
—26.2 —2.5 
3,604,302 17, 074, KC 
—23.0 
60,098 1,693, oH 
11.9 —5.9 
169,344 5,270,551 
—80 --8 
725,659 3,158, rr 
38. 
234,741 1,208, as 
—21.8 
363,869 2,860,268 
39. —6.! 
34,191 611,364 
4. —8.9 
péeeee 117,538 
devece 32.2 
ath diet 969,722 
—100.0 —9.7 
ea ae 223,178 
—100.0 —11.7 
Senece 126,746 
kebeos —.5 
Setee bi 8,412 
Seeeee 17.4 
4,960 422,196 
100.0 3.0 
86,698 542,114 
—18. 22.3 
7,506 550,408 
—67 —3.4 
262,075 3,936,531 
17 _. 
KdOe60 16,827 
Seecee t 
2,933 59,443 
78. 6.1 
12,743 655,653 
8. 2.2 
14,779 $64,816 
—35.5 —8.4 
14,406 453,656 
—68. 3.5 
per cent. 


t Excludes 


Total 
Dis- 
burse- 
ments 
During 
Year 
$9,365,148 
3.6 
636,574 
19. Qg 
1,616,978 
—8.0 
1,837,949 
1.4 
4,213, i. 
-3.( 
2, 979, v4 
4, 008,989 


116, Ti 
3. 3 


3,621, 486 
-1 
1,804, or 


-2.8 
3,870, 176 


10,506, 889 
3.8 
83, or 
1,954, 180 
4.1 
25,933,062 
788, 126 
c 598, 163 
5,719, 260 
1,812, 51 3 
4,967, po 
9.0 
1,306,666 
8 
24,469,409 
3, 240, 282 
9,231, or 
5, 892, oda 
1,972, ea 
5,182, 60s 


1,221, 965 


297,494 
11.2 
1,736, 523 


871, rr 
934, o10 
14. 
970, 490 
9,112, 281 
184, 318 
+ 
161, 4 
2, 580, a3 


contingency 
b Excluding $50,000 c ontingeny 
disbursements of accident dept 


Results of the Operations of Life Insurance Companies for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1937, and Comparisons With 1936 


Total 
Insurance 
Written 


$44,784, on 


11, 717, 175 
2.6 


7,169, 40 
27.4 
12,812, . 
-1.9 
19,245, 383 
-.4 
20,784,610 
6.5 
1,258,357 
9 ¢@ 
2,002,101 
—24.6 
10,194,000 
10.1 
2,540,890 
23.2 9 
23,492,981 


78,016, 208 

12,033, 794 
11.2 

a39,096,.1 a5 


11.2 
11,369,326 


oy 


7 
53,609,100 


7. 
1,129,22 


“a 


11,651, 13 


Pa 
RLSheLee 


152,441,845 

a 

4,451, 
ne 

4,250, og 


32,82 32, 724 
3.9 
6,270,522 
31.0 
20,187,662 
9.2 

5.382, = 


7,139, 183 
17,886, 967 
2.4 


1 
3,334,700 
o=rGeU 
10,451,602 
12.8 
1,774,784 
9.9 
4,830,570 
6.5 


56,580 
—69.8 


12,960,380 

20.5 

e5,156,391 

6.3 

15,063,856 
39.7 


7,301,848 
2.9 
10,830,608 


+ 
2,284,774 
25.5 
22,849,934 


1.4 

2, 175, 359 
—3.3 
5,730,189 
22.1 


Total 
Insurance 
in Force 


$387,261,646 
6.2 
21,430,382 
80,084, 31a 
57,091 a 
48 
132,720, ry: 
123,390, iss 
6.0 
175,021,192 
1.7 
4,199,431 
19.6 
9,776,478 
1.5 
28,305, ate 
12,607, as 
5. 
133,412, m4 
65,197 a 
96,262,188 
13.8 
27,074,643 
9.6 
379,511 0% 
26,944, vi 
371,023, 1s? 
6.7 
4,650, = 
68,041 383 
4.0 
953,696, si 
35,576, i 
13 
21,628,731 
212,687,652 
44 
44,156,964 
5.7 
167,889,784 
48 
48,049,070 
6.1 
533,955,109 
2.7 
100,464,605 
5.5 
418,536,825 
182,368,944 
2.9 
59,791, 218 
1.1 
163,408,168 
47 
49,562,272 
3.7 
126,214,342 
8.9 
13,356, _ 


55,391, oe 


—28.2 
43,398,111 
18.2 
€33,705, mn 
50,898,454 
14.8 
$23,052,391 
6.5 
aa 
10,735,582 
11.8 
121,502,242 
45 
24,196,764 
44 
39,255,475 
5.6 


reserve for 


h Includes 
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Life Insurance Production, 1913-1937 


NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, 
INCREASES AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—40 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


1936 


in all U. S. legal reserve companies on December 31, 1936) 
FOR 1935, 1936 AND 1937 


MONTHLY COMPARISONS 
1936 over 


1937 


ORDINARY INSURANCE 


$597,800,000 
488,756,000 
498,035,000 


. 463,425,000 


461,303,000 
444,340,000 
428,548,000 
411,338,000 
356,873,000 
459,087,000 
451,685,000 
519,770,000 


$5,580,960,000 $5,371,239,000 $5,590,982,000 


INDUSTRIAL 


$196,255,000 
209,017,000 
235,261,000 
228,189,000 





1,000 
203,465,000 
208,509,000 
190,044,000 
233,988,000 
207,408,000 


205, 


187,874,000 


$27,348,000 
20,388,000 
30,611,000 
495,000 





26,524,000 
22,501,000 
31,338,000 
36,981,000 
74,606,000 


$655,142,000 


$821,403,000 
718,161,000 
763,907,000 
729,109,000 
726,857,000 
689,828,000 
899,595,000 
646,371,000 
569,418,000 
724,413,000 
696,074,000 
782,250,000 


,521,284,000 $2, 


$447,126,000 
419,392,000 
469,087,000 
459,797,000 
459,544,000 
492,648,000 
449,496,000 
407,406,000 
387,229,000 
442,289,000 
429,081,000 
508,144,000 


$193,344,000 
212,055,000 
246,011,000 
244,356,000 
230,464,000 
233,323,000 
220,672,000 
221,692,000 
208,001,000 
232,465,000 
236,846,000 
216,363,000 


$40,981,000 
30,498,000 
56,213,000 
87,213,000 
59,130,000 
42,095,000 
79,323,000 
39,540,000 
35,601,000 
40,507,000 
43,124,000 
80,570,000 


$584,795,000 $760,681,000 


$681,451,000 
661,945,000 
771,311,000 
741,366,000 
749,138,000 
768,076,000 
749,491,000 
668,638,000 
630,831,000 
715,261,000 
709,051,000 
805,077,000 


$432,934,000 


459,001,000 - 
581,399,000 
530,755,000 
488,622,000 
512,496,000 
445,732,000 
430,039,000 
390,335,000 
429,358,000 
427,729,000 
462,582,000 


INSURANCE 
$195,405,000 


212,231,000 
258,087,000 
246,589,000 
239,733,000 
224,113,000 
204,121,000 
210,898,000 
197,339,000 
226,243,000 
211,409,000 
213,976,000 


695,602,000 $2,640,144,000 


GROUP INSURANCE 


$42,051,000 
40,246,000 
77,956,000 


5 
7 





7,022,000 
4,766,000 
87,861,000 
93,863,000 
62,186,000 
9,921,000 
5,437,000 
2,238,000 
7,134,000 


TOTAL INSURANCE 


670,390,000 
711,478,000 
917,442,000 
834,366,000 
803,121,000 
824,470,000 
743,716,000 - 
703,123,000 
637,595,000 


701,038,000 - 


681,376,000 
763,692,000 


$8,767,386,000 $8,651,636,000 $8,991,807,000 


BY YEARS BEGINNING 
BEGINNING 
ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 


$1,651,162,000 


1,616,833,000 
1,721,546,000 


127,075,000 
466,121,000 
571,508,000 
483,759,000 
,417,908,000 


OF & bo be be 


,462,939,000 
913,464,000 
879,457,000 
256,029,000 
,253,168,000 


Io = & 


667,645,000 
,677,963,000 
083,910,000 
,684,131,000 
396,968,000 


Ce hee | 


409,815,000 
5,931,327,000 
5,085,757,000 
5,528,884,000 
5,580,960,000 


5,371,239,000 
5,590,982,000 





$622,909,000 
662,600,000 
697,532,000 


703,743,000 
737,810,000 
783,187,000 
934,807,000 
116,522,000 


-257,759,000 
418,801,000 
720,054,000 
963,554,000 
359,174,000 


0S ee ee 


566,059,000 
567,331,000 
6 520,000 
898,157,000 
851,129,000 








bo DO 9S PS 


797,163,000 
477,268,000 
320,874,000 
527,227,000 
521,284,000 


tO 0S PS b9 PO 


2,695,602,000 
2,640,144,000 


GROUP 
$20,828,000 
45,474,000 
47,122,000 


78,720,000 
178,336,000 
246,656,000 
425,574,000 
425,737,000 


111,083,000 
276,428,000 
520,045,000 
597,765,000 
998,784,000 


1,050,605,000 

824,373,000 
.336,329,000 
,185,364,000 
,092,165,000 


— he et 


796,164,000 
7,140,000 
7,206,000 
497,037,000 
665,142,000 


584,795,000 
760,681,000 


1937 


WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS 
WITH 1932 


1935 over 1936 
—25.2% —3.2% 
14.2 9.4 
5.8 23.9 
—.8 15.4 
—4 6.3 
10.9 4.0 
4.9 8 
—1.0 5.6 
8.5 8 
—3.7 2.9 
—5.0 —.3 
—2.2 9.0 
—3.8% 4.1¢ 
—1.5% 1.1% 
1.5 -l 
4.6 4.9 
7.1 9 
7.0 4.0 
13.3 4.0 
8.5 7.5 
6.3 —4.9 
9.4 5.1 
—.7 —2.7 
14.2 10.7 
15.2 1.1 
6.9% 2.1% 
49.9% 2.6% 
49.6 32.0 
83.6 38.7 
—.8 53.2 
17.7 26.4 
6.5 108.7 
70.4 18.3 
49.1 57.3 
58.2 40.2 
29.3 12.2 
16.6 ~—2.1 
8.0 8.1 
—12.1% 30.1% 
17.0% 1.6¢ 

—7.8 7.5 

1.0 18.9 

1.7 12.5 
3.1 7.2 
11.3 7.3 
16.7 —.8 
3.4 5.2 
10.8 1.1 

1.3 2.0 
1.9 3.9 
2.9 5.1 
1.3% 3.9% 

TOTAL 


$2,294,899,000 
2,324,907 ,000 
2,466,200,000 


2,909,538,900 
3,382,267 ,000 
3,611,351,000 
5,844,140,000 
6,960,167,000 


5,831,781,000 
6,608,693 ,000 
8,119,556,009 
8,817,348,000 
10,611,126,000 


11,284,309,000 
11,169,667,000 
12,112,759,006 
12,767 ,652,000 
12,340,262,000 


11,003,142,000 
9,035,735,000 
7,763,837,000 
8,553,148,000 
8.767,386,000 


8,651,636,000 
8,991,807,000 


! 


| 
| 


1932 
January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 


Increase ar 


Over 1931 
1933 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
Increase 
Over 1932 

1934 
January 
February 
March ..... 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
Increase 
Over 1933 

1935 
January 
February 
March ... 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
Increase 
Over 1934 
1936 
January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


NE, ddlna'es 
Increase 
Over 1935... 
1937 
January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


; . {ree 
Increase 


Over 1936... 


$609,493,000 
570,991,000 
587,050,000 
515,961,000 
482,184,000 
499,434,000 
442,593,000 
439,035,000 
400,412,000 
428,146,000 
445,524,000 
510,504,000 


- $5,931,327,000 


~1,478,488,000 


20.0% 


$419,449,000 
420,552,000 
432,105,000 
420,803,000 
428,514,000 
442,671,000 
413,962,000 
431,031,000 
370,695,000 
415,765,000 
432,136,000 
458,074,000 


$5,085.757,000 
——845,570,000 
14.3% 


$431,676,000 
418,784,000 
523,073,000 
508,671,000 
520,055,000 
488,007,000 
441,167,000 
444,328,000 
356,130,000 
438,554,000 
438,762,000 
519,677,000 





$5,528,884,000 
443,127,000 


8.7% 


$597,800,000 
488,756,000 
498,035,000 
463,425,000 
161,303,000 
444,340,000 
128,548,000 
411,338,000 
356,873,000 
459,087,000 
451,685,000 
519,770,000 
$5,580,960,000 
52,076,000 
9% 


$447,126,000 
419,392,000 
469,087,000 
459,797,000 
459,544,000 
492,648,000 
449,496,000 
407,406,000 
387,229,000 
442,289,000 
429,081,000 
508,144,000 


$5,371,239,000 
—209,721,000 
3.8% 


$432,934,000 
459,001,000 
581,399,000 
530,755,000 
488,622,000 
512,496,000 
445,732,000 
430,039,000 
390,335,000 
429,358,000 
427,729,000 
462,582,000 








$5,590,982,000 
219,743,000 
4.1% 


(These companies had 82 per cent of the total business outstanding 


$217,552,000 
220,568,000 
251,059,000 
236,898,000 
222,956,000 
213,298,000 
206,641,000 
196,340,000 
174,156,000 
198,053,000 
184,883,000 
154,864,000 


$2,477,268 ,000 


—319,895,000 
-11.4% 


$168,312,000 
168,400,000 
187,761,000 
183,462,000 
190,138,000 
198,046,000 
205,780,000 
229,545,000 
180,195,000 
212,452,000 
202,843,000 


194,030,000 


$2,320,874,000 
—156,394,000 
—6.3% 


$197,108,000 
196,816,000 
228,106,000 
220,366,000 
226,013,000 
211,473,000 
202,255,000 
212,380,000 
170,935,000 
216,439,000 
205,463,000 
239,873,000 
2,527,227,000 
206,353,000 
8.9% 


$196,255,000 
209,017,000 
235,261,000 
228,189,000 
215,323,000 
205,951,000 
203,465,000 
208,509,000 
190,044,000 
233,988,000 
207,4C8,000 
187,874,000 
$2,521,284,000 
5,943,000 

-.2% 
$193,344,000 
212,055,000 
246,011,000 
244,356,000 
230,464,000 
233,333,000 
220,672,000 
221,692,000 
208,001,000 
232,465,000 
236,846,000 
216,363,000 





$2,695,602,000 
174,318,000 
6.9% 


$195,405,000 
212,231,000 
258,087,000 
246,589,000 
239,733,000 
224,113,000 
204,121,000 
210,898,000 
197,339,000 
226,243,000 
211,409,000 
213,976,000 
$2,640,144,000 
—55,458,000 
—2.1% 


$111,920,000 
35,122,000 
45,574,000 
64,883,000 
49,114,000 
50,606,000 
36,984,000 
28,979,000 
61,018,000 
38,868,000 
36,262,000 
67,810,000 


$627,140,000 


—169,024,000 - 


21.2% 


$22,546,000 
16,842,000 
17,346,000 
21,711,000 
22,450,000 
43,295,000 
42,455,000 
24,437,000 
23,028,000 
25,920,000 
41,483,000 
55,693,000 


$357,206,000 


—269,934,000 - 


—43.0% 


$32,673,000 
26,862,000 
33,241,000 
62,213,000 
40,989,000 
57,812,000 
46,795,000 
39,628,000 
21,087,000 
36,206,000 
28,137,000 
71,394,000 





$497,037,000 
139,831,000 
39.1% 


$27,348,000 
20,388,000 
30,611,000 
37,495,000 
50,231,000 
39,537,000 
267,582,000 
26,524,000 
22.501,000 
31,328,000 
36,981,000 
74,606,000 


$665, 142,000 
168,105,000 
33.8% 


$40,981,000 
30,498,000 
56,213,000 
37,213,000 
59,130,000 
42,095,000 
79,323,000 
39,540,000 
35,601,000 
40,507,000 
43,124,000 
80,570,000 


$584,795,000 
80,347,000 
12.1% 


$42,051,000 
40,246,000 
77,956,000 
57,022,000 
74,766,000 
87,861,000 
93,863,000 
62,186,000 
49,921,000 
45,437,000 
42,238,000 
87,134,000 


$760,681,000 
175,886,000 
30.1% 





$938,965,000 
826,681,000 
883,683,000 
817,742,000 
754,254,000 
763,338,000 
686,218,000 
664,354,000 
635,586,000 
665,067,000 
666,669,000 
733,178,000 


$9,035,735,000 
1,967,407,000 
—17.9% 


$610,307,000 
605,794,000 
37,212,000 
625,976,000 
641,102,000 
684,012,000 
662,197,000 
685,013,000 
573,828,000 
654,137,000 
676,462,000 
707,797,000 


$7,763,837,000 
-1,271,898,000 
—14.1% 


$661,457,000 
642,462,000 
784,420,000 
791,250,000 
787,057,000 
757,292,000 
690,217,000 
696,336,000 
548,152,000 
691,199,000 
672,362,000 
830,944,000 


553,148,000 
789,311,000 
10.2% 


$8, 


$821,403,000 
718,161,000 
763,907,000 
729,109,000 
726,857,000 
689,828,000 
899,595,000 
646,371,000 
569,418,000 
724,413,000 
696,074,000 
782,250,000 
.767,386,000 
214,238,000 


2.5% 


$681,451,000 
661,945,000 
771,311,000 
741,366,000 
749,138,000 
768,076,000 
749,491,000 
668,638,000 
630,831,000 
715,261,000 
709,051,000 
805,077,000 


$8,651,636,000 
-115,750,000 
—1.3% 


$670,390,000 
711,478,000 
917,442,000 
834,366,000 
803,121,000 
824,470,000 
743,716,000 
703,123,000 
637,595,000 
701,038,000 
681,376,000 
763,692,000 


$8.99 1,807,000 


340,171,000 
3.9% 
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V erdict: 


Confusion Due to Neglected Policy Changes 


HAT an insured has done in 
connection with a policy of 
life insurance during his life- 


time and what he may have intended 
to do is a situation which, of neces- 
sity, must lead to dispute and dis- 
agreement when the policy becomes 
payable by reason of the death of the 
insured. 

The person actually entitled to the 
benefits of the proceeds under these 
circumstances ofttimes faces almost 
insurmountable difficulty in collecting 
it. This follows generally from delay 
or neglect on the part of the insured 
in carrying out some expressed pur- 
pose upon which a third person, other 
than the designated beneficiary, has 
relied and acted to his detriment dur- 
ing the lifetime of the insured. 


Unusual Claims 

It is not a simple task for the per- 
son legally and equitably entitled, be- 
cause of such a set of circumstances, 
to overcome the hurdles imposed by 
procrastination, supported by the si- 
lence with which death seals the lips 
of the insured. 

The case of Kansas City Life In- 
surance Company v. Jones, in the 
Southern District of California, 21 
Fed. Supp. 159, is an apt illustra- 
tion of the hardships and the uncer- 
tainty of collection where the insured 
has failed to carry out his expressed 
intentions during his lifetime. 


Wife Paid Premiums 


A. B. Jones had named as a bene- 
ficiary in a life insurance policy on 
his own life, his mother, Flora S. 
Jones. The policy was issued in 1923 
and the insured died January 23, 
1936. The policy contained a provi- 
sion reserving the right to the insured 
to change the beneficiary according to 
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the rules or conditions of the company 
endorsed on the policy. 

Upon the death of the insured, 
Ethel Jones, his wife, to whom the 
insured was married some years after 
the issuance of the policy, claimed 
that the insured, for a good consider- 
ation, had agreed to designate her as 
beneficiary. She also claimed that 
the deceased had agreed that the pay- 
ments which she had made for premi- 
ums on the policy for a number of 
years prior to his death should be a 
lien upon the proceeds of said policy. 
Faced with these conflicting claims, 
the company deposited the fund in 
Court in order that the various claim- 
ants might litigate their rights. 

The deceased was a lawyer and a 
stock raiser in Montana. In 1927, by 
reason of “drought and grasshop- 
pers,” the insured was short of funds. 
At that time, he had in his employ as 
a stenographer, Ethel Stinton, whom 
he later married and who is the 
widow-claimant. He told her that the 
premium for 1926 was in default and 
the one for 1927 was due, and he 
would let the policy go. She there- 
upon persuaded the insured not to 
permit this policy to go to default, as 
he had others. 


Had Borrowed Money 


At prior times he had borrowed 
money from Ethel Stinton, so he then 
said if she would pay up his pre- 
miums, keep his premiums and in- 
surance in good standing, the policy 
would be hers until the liquidation of 
debt was paid to her. Thereupon, she 
reinstated the policy, paid the pre- 
miums to date and continued to pay 
them annually thereafter until the 
insured’s death. These payments 
totaled $537.72. The named beneficiary 
in the policy claimed that these were 
voluntary payments. 









The Court rejected this contention 
and held that, as to those payments 
with legal interest from the date of 
the respective payments, Ethel Jones 
(nee Stinton) had a lien on the pro- 
ceeds of the policy. The Court then 
proceeded to the question as to 
whether or not a contract had been 
made whereby Ethel Jones, for a con- 
sideration, supplanted the designated 
beneficiary in the policy. Ethel Jones 
testified that the deceased, himself, 
had anticipated marrying for some 
years before they were actually mar- 
ried, which was on June 29, 1935. 


In Employ of Decedent 


In 1927 and 1928 she was in the 
employ of the decedent while he was 
county attorney. For eight years she 
had been employed as a Deputy Clerk 
of Court and as an assistant in the 
County Superintendent’s office. 

In April, 1935, in contemplation of 
their subsequent marriage, the de- 
ceased and Ethel Jones had discussed 
their financial relations, and the de- 
ceased then stated that because of 
that fact whatever was his was hers 
and whatever was hers was his, and 
that they would transfer the bene- 
ficiaries of the insurance to each 
other. 

In August, 1935, subsequent to the 
marriage, the same subject of conver- 
sation was taken up and Ethel Jones 
stated that premiums on her policies 
were due and she was sending the 
two policies to the companies and 
requesting them to change the bene- 
ficiaries to her husband according to 
their agreement. After the change of 
beneficiary, she showed them to her 
husband in order that he might see 
they had been changed pursuant to 
their agreement and he said: “I must 
attend to mine.” 


Not Confidential 


To this testimony vigorous objec- 
tion was made because the only one 
who could dispute it, namely, the in- 
sured, was dead, and it was argued 
that there was a statutory prohibition 
which required such testimony to be 
excluded because it fell within the 
confidential communications between 
a husband and wife. The Court, how- 
ever, held that under the particular 
provisions of the statute, the testi- 
mony was not of such nature as t 
fall within the confidential classifica- 
tion, so that the public policy would 
not be offended by allowing it in evi- 
dence. Thereupon, the Court pro 
ceeded to its determination as follows: 

“Aside from a consideration of 
the testimony hereby admitted, the 

court finds that a contract for a 


consideration was made between 
Ethel Jones, cross-complainant, and 
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the insured, her deceased husband, 
prior to the marriage. By this 
contract it was agreed that upon 
marriage they would transfer the 
beneficiaries in the insurance pol- 
icies held by them respectively to 
each other. Following the marriage, 
Ethel Jones did, pursuant to this 
contract, change the beneficiary in 
her policies to her husband. She 
so advised the deceased, and he 
said, ‘I must attend to mine.’ The 
contract having been made before 
marriage, the performance on the 
part of Ethel Jones was a _ con- 
tinuing act in completion of the 
agreement, and the change of bene- 
ficiary is a corroborating fact of 
the contract, previously made. She 
having performed her part, the de- 
ceased dying without performance, 
equity must decree that done which 
should have been done. * * * * * 


Deceased Dilatory 


“That the deceased was some- 
what dilatory in his business prac- 
tices as to personal affairs is un- 
contradicted in the record, and his 
failure to change the beneficiary to 
eross-complainant for six months 
after marriage, pursuant to the 
agreement made prior to the mar- 
riage, is not vital, nor is the 
credibility of cross-complainant on 
the record affected because she did 
not during deceased’s illness, while 
in the hospital, have him change 
the beneficiary as contended by 
cross-defendant. This demon- 
strates, rather, a sincere and warm 
consideration for the welfare of the 
deceased in the maintenance or 
creation of a psychological mental 
atmosphere, inspiring hope of re- 
covery, thereby summoning and in- 
voking the power of mind over 
matter in aid of recovery rather 
than the cold selfish spirit of a 
‘Shylock’ demanding on the brink 
of the grave the ‘forfeit of my 
bend,’ and perhaps precipitating 
fatal consequences. 


Not a "Gold-digger™ 


“It is said at bar, that the de- 
ceased, being a lawyer, if an en- 
forceable agreement had _ been 
made, knew how to change the 
beneficiary and would have done 
so. More forceable is the thought, 
if he thought about the matter, he 
knew that the wife had performed 
her part, and an enforceable agree- 
ment had been made, and the wife 
was fully protected, and in his 
weakness rested at ease. There is 
no suggestion or inference of any 
sort on record or at trial that the 
cross-complainant was or is a ‘gold- 
digger,’ but it does appear that she 
was helpful to the deceased and 
considerate of his welfare during 
the ‘many years’ they were con- 
templating marriage, and during 
the marriage. 

ere is some testimony on the 
part of the cross-defendant, not as 
to the contracts, supra, having re- 
lation to the payment of the 
Premiums and the changes of the 
be ficiary in their several pol- 
tees in consideration of the mar- 
riage, but of subsequent acts and 
Statements to affect cross-complain- 
ant’s credibility and verity of her 
Statements. This testimony is em- 





phatically denied. It should oslso 
be noted that the cross-defendant 
between whom and cross-complain- 
ant a conversation was in substance 
repeated by a witness for the de- 
fendant (a son) who was not 
present, but fixes his presence in 
a room near the room in which 
the conversation was had, was not 
called as a witness and was not in 
court, but appeared to be in the 
district. 

“No reason was given for her 
non-appearance other than the 
statement of her son, who is one of 
her attorneys, made in coart, ‘in 
my judgment she is not able to be 
here.’ It is in evidence that she is 
78 years old. That age of itself 
would not nor would the statement 
be sufficient to toll the rule. The 
old familiar rule that where a ma- 
terial witness is available and not 
produced without reasonable ex- 
cuse, it would be considered that 
such witness, if called, would not 
support the party who should have 
produced the witness. * * * * 
The same would apply to a party. 
The rule will not be invoked here. 
The defense testimony is not such 
as to impair the cross-complain- 
ant’s testimony. The appearance of 
the cross-complainant upon the 
witness stand, her manner of testi- 
fying, conduct and demeanor. 
prompt and apparent frank an- 
swers without effervescing fulsome- 
ness thereof, has the ring of truth, 
and being corroborated by the 
acts of the parties, as disclosed in 
the record and herein, is clearly 
convincing.” 


Had the insured acted promptly at 
the time of his marriage, all ensuing 
dispute would have been obviated and 
substantial expense saved. 





Verdict for Mr. “X”’ 


The fact that there can legally be 
oral industrial insurance was firmly 
fixed in Indiana law last week when 
the Indiana supreme court affirmed a 
ruling in the Gibson county circuit 
court, in which the Western and 
Southern was the defendant. The in- 
surance company appealed the case 
to the Indiana appellate court and 
it was transferred to the supreme 
court, which ruled against the com- 
pany. 

The insured was a coal miner, who 
could not read and who held an indus- 
trial contract with the company. The 
company agent and district superin- 
tendent solicited additional insurance 
and the insured by mark signed an 
application and paid two weeks’ pre- 
mium of $1.29 a week and the follow- 
ing day the superintendent took him 
to the company’s physician, who re- 
ported favorably on the application. 

At the time the receipt was given 
for the premium, evidence showed the 
company’s representatives told the in- 
sured that if he was partly disabled 
through loss of limb or an eye, he 
would be paid half the policy and 
given a paid-up policy for the other 
half. The day after the medical ex- 
amination, the insured had a hand cut 
off by a coal mine machine. 

The company contended that there 
could be no insurance until after the 
application was accepted and the poli- 
cy issued. 
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Diversification Must 
Be Considered 


The interested observer of life in- 
surance sales phenomena is bound to 
encounter strange and puzzling con- 
tradictions. He will meet successful 
producers of large lines of insurance 
who will estimate that nearly all of 
his regular production of new busi- 
ness is derived from his old policy- 
holders and who will sit down with 
the observer and check over a list of 
as many as 35 policies taken out over 
a period of as many years by a single 
individual. 

He will hear this same idea pro- 
pounded by other similarly successful 
men at sales clinics and will be con- 
vinced that the road to affluence is 
broad and plain. All one has to do is 
to get hold of a client destined for the 
heights and string along with him— 
and with a few others like him. 

Then the observer will some day 
meet an agent who carried all his eggs 
in such a single basket and hear a 
story of the collapse of a single in- 
dustry which wiped out his entire 
field of prospects together with prac- 
tically all his renewals, and he will 
further run into a flock of statistics 
which indicate that better than 60 per 
cent of new business written on the 
lives of the rank and file of prospects 
last year and the year before came 
from men and women who owned no 
other insurance. Then he will com- 
mence to wonder if there does not 
exist a happy medium for which to 
strive. Cultivate the old policyholder, 
by all means, but be ever on the alert 
for a reasonable share of that brand 
new business. Prospect always with 
an eye to a proper diversification and 
remember that someone is going to 
sell your old policyholders more in- 
surance, are two prospecting rules 
which belong among the fundamentals. 





Parting Thoughts for 
New Policyholders 


After the new client has been 
signed up, and the pertinent points 
of his contract once again thoroughly 
explained, the salesman might do well 
to leave a few parting thoughts, some- 
thing along these lines, with his new 
policyholder : 

“Now, Mr. Insured, I know from 
long experience that you are going to 
appreciate the ownership of this pol- 
icy more and more as time goes on. 
You will see your other valued posses- 
sions come and go; your new car will 
be to you a source of joy and pleasure 
during the first year of ownership, 
and then it will become an expense 
and often a source of exasperation, 
and so on, but your life insurance will 
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‘Prospecting 


be growing in value and each year 
you will feel more of that sense of 
security and freedom from worry that 
is part and parcel of this form of 
property. As this transpires, you are 
going to encounter other life insur- 
ance salesmen and they will offer you 
attractive and worthwhile suggestions 
for adding to your protection. 

“I shall endeavor to keep in touch 
with you in the future, because I 
realize that you are going to need and 
want more insurance as your income 
and your family obligations increase. 
So, before I go, I just want to ask 
you to keep me in mind and defer 
action on any new purchase until I 
have had an opportunity to talk it 
over with you. I do not claim to be 
able to offer you any bargains, but 
now that we are acquainted, I believe 
I understand your problems as well or 
better than another would and I can 
offer you at all times service on a par 
with the best.” 


Learn From Yourself 


A very sound sales hint is offered 
by the Manhattan Life in the sugges- 
tion to agents that they make it a 
work habit to jot down at the end of 
every sales interview any unusual ob- 
jections raised by the prospect, any 
effective selling points used, or any 








MOTTOES OF LEADERS 
AUTOMOBILE salesmen rank right up 


close to the best in life insurance, if 
performance can be accepted as the cri- 
terion and if you can forget the past few 
months, so it was natural that the sales 
slogans of leaders in that industry should 
be widely reprinted from a recent issue of 
Forbes Magazine. For those who have 
not yet seen this inspirational batch of 
sentences, we offer: 

Never forget a customer. Never let a 
customer forget you. 

Know your product, know how to im- 
part that knowledge to others. 

Selling should be exercise of the brain 
—not for the tongue. 

Know your prospect. Maintain a live 
prospect file. Contact owners. Keep 
them satisfied. Work intelligently and 
enthusiastically. 

Know your product thoroughly from 
the buyer's viewpoint, convincingly pre- 
sent it to selected individuals every day 
and ask them to buy. 

Know your product, know your market, 
know yourself—and take the fullest ad- 
vantage of each. 

Hook up with the best product and 
make clear to every possible prospect 
why you believe in it and you will win. 








other interesting data which might be 
of utility in future prospecting and 
closing. Learn to make the most of al] 
acquired experience because it is in 
this school that the salesman’s most 
valuable lessons are learned. 





Points on Selling 
Mortgage Lines 


Following up this subject, the Bank. 
ers Life article gave some interesting 
sales data and suggestions for the 
agents interested in the sale of mort- 
gage retirement life insurance. Every 
man who assumes the job of paying 
for a home feels confident that, bar- 
ring business reverses, he will be able 
to meet his every obligation on sched- 
ule, otherwise he would not make the 
purchase. Few, however, face the 
proposition with the disturbing knowl. 
edge that approximately one out of 
every six mortgage signers are going 
to die before they own their homes 
free and clear. Of this phase of the 
problem, Onward says: 

“The average lien of a few hundred 
thousand cases to date runs a fraction 
over 17 years, the majority running 
20 years. Assuming an average age of 
purchasers at 35, about 17,500 out of 
every 100,000 buyers of homes will 
die before they have completed their 
payments. 

“Therefore, in a period of 17 years 
approximately 17,500 individuals (un- 
known in advance!) out of 100,000 
will pass on to their families the bur- 
den of incomplete payments. Hard 
ship and often the loss of the home 
for which so much had been sacrificed 
will be the result, wnless life insur- 
ance protects both life and home. 

“The widow faces enough hardship 
without being left the unpleasant 
legacy of incomplete payments 
her home. Every home owner should 
make sure that his wife would have 
their home, mortgage-free, if he should 
not live to take care of the payments 
until it is cleared. The one sure way 
to this security of the home is life 
insurance. And Bankers Life men 
can offer the home owner a plan which 
will take care of the debts on the home 
in case he dies, and, more than that, 
provide income funds for him if he 
lives to pay for the home himself. 
Security of the home, or happy retire 
ment years; life insurance can provide 
for both. 

“No greater service can be done by 
the life insurance salesman.” 
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and Selling. 


Correct Working Habits 
Make Job Easier 


“The most amazing phenomenon 
which presents itself to psychologists 
and others who make a study of peo- 
ple, is our tolerance in ourselves of 
our own inefficiency in an age which 
recognizes the need for efficiency,” 
said J. Harry Wood, manager of gen- 
eral agencies for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
speaking before the January meeting 
of the Cleveland Life Underwriters 
Association. 

“All men who succeed are success- 
ful learners,” continued Mr. Wood. 
“By that I do not mean necessarily 
book learning or what might be 
termed intellectual effort. The man 
who can learn how to do a thing bet- 
ter, who practices a technique or a 
skill until it becomes a habit with 
him, the man who demonstrates the 
will to learn, is bound to succeed in 
life insurance selling. 

“There is a common quality which 
all successful life insurance men have, 
and that is the habit of success. All 
our skill, all our knowledge, all our 
training are useless if our work 
habits are wrong. We little realize 
what an enormous proportion of 
everything we do is a result of habit. 
The only time we are ever embar- 
rassed; the only time we ever lack an 
answer, or knowledge of the thing to 
do is when habit does not supply the 
answer. And the best way to ac- 
quire correct habits is by constant 
drill and rehearsal. Every man who 
has become a really big man in any 
business or profession, has done so 
because he knows that in the begin- 
ning, we make our habits; but in the 
end, habits make us.” 





Sales Formula Consisting 


Of the Four R’s 


Vice-President Rothaermel described 
“The Four R’s” as the answer to in- 
telligent prospecting at the recent 
agency meeting of the Continental 
American Life. He stated the four 
R’s are: 1. Are you seeing enough 
people? This can only be determined 
by knowing definitely your minimum 
budget requirement and figuring out 
the value to you of each call, so 
therefore you can set up a definite 
minimum number of calls each day. 
2. Are you seeing enough of the right 
kind of people? 








VIEWPOINT 


[xe salesmen were working in the same 
town. One sent in a report—"Poured 
rain all day—couldn't work." The next 
envelope was from the other salesman. 
He sent in eight applications with not 
one word of comment about the weather. 
Asked how he was able to get this busi- 
ness in pouring rain, his only answer was, 
"| used my raincoat.” 

The difference between these two men 
was not a raincoat, but—the one, am- 
bitious to succeed, saw in "today" a new 
opportunity to forge ahead; the other, 
indifferent, saw only the rain. 








Mr. Rothaermel pointed out that in 
addition to having a need, the ability 
to pay the premium and pass the 
medical, there is a fourth question 
that must be asked: Are you the 
right person to do business with your 
prospect? He also pointed out that 
today there is a decided trend shown 
toward the wives of policyholders 
and women in general. 

Also the younger ages. He asked 
the agents to analyze their business 
produced last year and determine the 
age groups, occupation groups and 
type of people they can do business 
with most profitably. 3. Are you say- 
ing the right thing to the right 
number of the right kind of people? 
In this there is the necessity of an 
organized sales talk. Mr. Rothaermel 
stated that most agents have sales 
talks either organized or unorganized 
and that it needs constant revision 
and revamping in order to bring it 
up to date in light of changing condi- 
tions and that the smart, intelligent 
agent is constantly checking back and 
reviewing his sales talk to make it 
more effective. 4. Are you in the right 
business? He asked the question af- 
ter pointing out the many advantages 
of life underwriting as a career. 

Among other things it was stated 
that they were selling an intangible 
rather than a tangible thing, for, af- 
ter all, a life insurance policy repre- 
sented hopes, dreams and plans of the 
father and husband, and it was a 
piece of paper with columns of cash 
values and legal phrases, that life 
insurance baptized with a widow’s 
tears becomes a modern miracle fur- 
nishing food, clothing, shelter, a col- 
lege education, peace of mind, com- 
fort, and all the things that a father 
and husband dreams of for his wife 
and family. It is the sincerest love 
letter ever written. 


Wife Not Protected By 
Prize Ring Rules 


Prize fighting rules protect from 
further blows the man who has been 
knocked down, but in the grim battle 
of life no such consideration is ac- 
corded the wife and children of the 
improvident homeowner. They often 
suffer a knockdown when the bread- 
winner is removed from the scene at 
an inopportune moment and must still 
be prepared to accept further punish- 
ment at the very time they are most 
in need of a breathing spell. In all 
too many instances, the wife not only 
finds it necessary to face the problem 
of earning a living for herself and the 
other surviving dependents, but their 
mortgaged home, the scene of every- 
thing that formerly represented se- 
curity and happiness, is taken away 
from them. 

A recent report on housing condi- 
tions for the low salaried citizens of 
New York by the mayor of that city 
and other public spirited leaders, 
warned against the acquisition of 
homes via the installment purchase 
plan. They considered the hazards of 
financial loss too great and, while 
many disagreed with the forthright 
criticism of the tendencies of the peo- 
ple to burden themselves with such 
obligations, recent experience in un- 
dertakings of this nature might just- 
ify largely the pessimistic attitude of 
the committee. 

There might have been, however, an 
alternative suggested which would 
have pointed out how men able to af- 
ford it could hedge against unfore- 
seen disaster through life insurance 
ownership. The Bankers Life Onward 
recently pointed out that experts in 
that field estimate that from 600,000 
to 800,000 will be built in each of the 
next five years if the problem of ade- 
quately housing American citizens is 
to be properly solved. As is a matter 
of public record, the Government is 
backing up this movement and, if the 
lawmakers ever get over their current 
frenzy of inaction, Congress is ex- 
pected to liberalize the 1934 Housing 
Act to make possible easier conditions 
of home ownership. It is also for- 
tunate that the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrators in the various urban cen- 
ters are fully cognizant of the bene- 
fits of mortgage life insurance as a 
complement to this program and that 
they are urging it upon all who as- 
sume the obligations of Federal fi- 
nanced mortgages. Through these 
activities thousands of new prospects 
for life insurance are materializing 
every week and life agents should be 
quick to avail themselves of the op- 
portunities so offered. 
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DivipEND ScALE—New YorkK \LIFE INSURANCE 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


HE 1938 dividend scale for the New York Life Insurance Company of 

New York will remain the same as the 1937 scale. The extra dividends 
payable on regular insurance policies at the end of the tenth and fif- 
teenth policy years have been increased 25%. In addition an extra 
dividend has been added for the twentieth year. These changes for an 
Ordinary Life Policy mean an increase of $18. in the total dividends 
over a period of 20 years. 


The rate of interest payable in 1938 on proceeds of policies is 3% 
which is the same rate as was allowed in 1937. The rate of interest pay- 
able on dividends left to accumulate at interest also remains at 3%. 

Under the 1938 dividend scale, if they are left to accumulate at interest, 
an Ordinary Life Policy will become paid-up in 25 years at age 25; 24 
years at age 30; 24 years at age 35; 23 years at age 40; 22 years at 
age 45; 2! years at age 50; 20 years at age 55; 18 years at age 60 and 
16 years at age 65. 

Under the same option a Twenty-Payment Life policy will 
paid-up in 15 years at ages 20 to 60 inclusive. 


Under the same option an Ordinary Life Policy will mature as an en- 
dowment in 37 years at age 25; 35 years at age 30; 33 years at age 35; 
30 years at age 40; 28 years at age 45; 26 years at age 50; 23 years at 
age 55; 21 years at age 60 and 1/8 years at age 65. 


Under the same option a Twenty-Payment Life Policy will mature as 
an endowment in 32 years at age 25; 29 years at age 30; 27 years at 
age 35; 24 years at age 40; 20 years at age 45; 20 years at age 50; 19 
years at age 55 and 18 years at age 60. 

Using the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life Policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $2.57 
at age 25; $3.65 at age 35; $8.10 at age 45; and $19.97 at age 55. 

Under the 1938 dividend scale the average annual net cost of a 
Twenty-Payment Life Policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will 
be the cash value in excess of cost of $2.17 at age 25; cash value in 


excess of cost of $1.83 at age 35; a net cost of $1.36 at 4 
net cost of $11.97 at age 55. a eee 


become 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK. N. Y. 
lilustrated Dividends per $1,000—1938 Basis (American Exp. 3% Reserve) 
Dividends at - Age at Issue : 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 


Premtume $21.49 $24.38 $28.11 $33.01 $39.55 $48.48 $60.72 $77.69 
2 5.13 5.57% 5.96 6.60 7.18 7.94 9.21 11.22 
; 5.28 5.74 6.19 6.64 7.18 8.03 9.41 11.50 
4 5.40 5.85 6.24 6.69 7.24 8.18 9.62 11.78 
SP ocvaodencreseibede wes 5.48 5.90 6.29 6.73 7.31 8.34 9.84 12.08 
*Total dividends 10 years 55.47 58.95 62.44 66.81 72.72 81.96 95.81 116.81 
*Total dividends 20 years 148.45 155.00 162.23 172.66 187.91 211.64 264.09 294.40 
TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
Dividends at - Age at Issue 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 


Premiums . $31.83 $34.76 $38.34 $42.79 $48.52 $56.17 $66.69 $81.60 
1 ‘ ‘ . , 

2 5.62 5.98 6.81 7.48 7.99 8.69 9.78 11.62 
; 5.91 6.32 7.12 7.63 8.11 8.84 10.07 11.93 
{ 6.18 6.66 7.33 7.74 8.24 9.09 10.34 12.26 
5 oeeébeces 6.47 7.00 7.45 7.85 8.38 9.33 10.62 12.60 
*Total dividends 10 years 65.07 68.61 73.55 77.63 83.64 91.69 103.57 122.03 
*Total dividends 20 years 176.02 184.14 194.34 204.65 220.24 241.08 270.41 311.96 


*Includes extra dividends 













The comparison of the years 1936- 


































1937 Interest Earnings 


From all indications, the rate of 
interest earned on mean invested as- 
sets during the calendar year 1937 
will very closely approximate the av- 
erage rate of 4.49 per cent earned by 
all companies in 1936. More than 
one-half of the companies making 
early returns for the 1938 edition of 
the Life Agents Brief show an in- 
crease in the net rate of interest 
earned on mean invested assets dur- 
ing the year 1937, while the increases 
as a whole have been small, a num- 
ber of other companies making early 
returns show slight decreases in the 
rate of interest earned. 
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1937 is given in a table below. 


1936 1937 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D.C... 4.28 4.62 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, O.... 3.03 3.46 
Continental American, Wilmington, 

Dh sccekbdentece cheocenstsane ee 4.10 
Home Life, New York, N. Y...... 4.20 4.34 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, 

i, Eibnaee o¥.6ee4ee0 ipee oeuee 4.835 5.07 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield, Mass... 4.06 3.86 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo. 3.28 3.99 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, O...... 3.99 3.99 
Minnesota Mut., St. Paul, Minn... 4.10 4.15 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt...... 3.83 3.62 
Ohio National, Cincinnati, O.. . 4.21 4,44 
Oregon Mutual, Portland, Ore..... 4.41 4.24 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, 

i 2 tien Seb dene adbecvesoccceuen 4.23 4.40 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa.... 2.23 3.63 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas.. 4.30 4.10 
Sun Life, Baltimore, Md.......... 3.52 3.46 



































New Policy Issued by 
Wisconsin National 


The Life 


In- 
surance Company, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, has announced the adoption of a 
new policy, namely, Thirty-Payment 


Wisconsin National 


Life Policy. This policy will also be 
with waiver premiums only 
and double indemnity benefits. Rates 
per $1,000 without any additional ben- 
efits are as follows: 


issued 


Age Annual Age Annual Age Annual! 


10 $14.78 25 $19.18 40 $27.93 
11 14.99 26 19.57 41 28.81 
12 15.21 27 19.99 42 29.74 
13 15.45 28 20.42 43 30.73 
14 15.70 29 20.87 44 $1.77 
15 15.96 30 21.35 45 32.88 
16 16.24 31 21.86 46 34.06 
17 16.538 32 22.40 47 35.31 
18 16.83 33 22.96 48 36.64 
19 17.13 34 23.56 49 38.05 
20 17.44 35 24.19 50 39.56 
21 17.77 36 24.86 

22 18.10 37 25.56 

23 18.45 38 26.31 

24 18.81 39 27.09 


Actual vs. Expected Mortality 
Decreased in 1937 


Early returns for the 1938 edition 
of the Life Agents Brief would indi- 
cate a decrease in the Actual vs. Ex- 
pected Mortality for 1937. From the 
companies reporting so far, the de- 
crease ranges as much as 13 per cent, 
whereas the largest increase shown 
by any company is 6 per cent. 

Comparison of the years 1936-1937 
is given in the tabulation below. The 
1938 edition of the Life Agents Brief 
will contain a table showing actual 
mortality vs. expected mortality of all 
companies for the five years from 
1933 to 1937. 


1936 1937 

% % 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 57.29 638.14 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, O. 42.20 43.60 
Continental American, Wilming- 

DE. Mins uscense nen éUns peebies 68.20 55.30 
Home Life, New York, N. Y..... 59.60 53.50 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, 

Da, Uke seuecddoncoresceeeoesses © 9.60 53.60 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield, Mass. 56.30 58.80 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo... 46.50 40.40 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, O.... 44.04 44.30 
Minnesota Mut., St. Paul, Minn.. 52.07 49.04 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt.. 55.99 52.80 
Ohio National, Cincinnati, O.. 42.20 47.00 
Oregon Mutual, Portland, Ore.... 41.00 47.50 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, 

BG, sw neRisdneaddemeccéesuctere 55.90 60.20 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa... 64.70 62.10 
Southwestern Life,.Dallas, Tex... 51.20 52.10 


Sun Life, Baltimore, Md........ 
* Ordinary only. 


*39.80 *33.30 
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Security Mutual Life An- 

nounces Two New Polices 

The Security Mutual 
ance Company, Binghamton, N. Y., 
announces the issuance of two new 
policies, namely, “The Security Pay- 
masters,” which is a Whole Life paid- 
up at age 65 and “The Family Se- 
curity Policy,” which is a modified 
family income. 

The Security Paymaster is an un- 


Life Insur- 


usual life insurance contract. It is a 
Whole Life policy with premiums 
payable only to age 65. In addition 


there is a Special Income Option pro- 
viding for a guaranteed life income at 
any age selected between 60 and 70. 

The Security Paymaster is issued 
to Preferred Risks only, from ages 20 
to 55, on male or female lives. The 

inimum amount is $5,000. The pay- 
ment plan is continuous. 

The Special Retirement Option is 
guarantee the 
sured giving him the privilege, at any 
age between 60 and 70, of using his 
eash value and any accumulated divi- 
dends to purchase either a straight 
life income or a_ life-and-ten-years- 
certain income guaranteed. 

The following table illustrates the 
Retirement available to the 
owner of a Security Paymaster Poli- 
cy, $10,000: 


a contractual to in- 


values 
































was paid in 1937. 


55 and 22 years at age 60. 


Under the 


Dividends at 
End of Year 


to 
or 


Dividends at — 
25 





DIVIDEND ScALE—FmeLity MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILA., PA. 


HE 1938 dividend scale for the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany will be the same as the 1937 scale for the new 3% policy. Divi- 
dends for 3'/2% policies show a small reduction, which however, is not 
great enough to offset the normal increase in dividends between policy 
years, so that individual policies will receive dividends in 1938 at least 
as large as 1937. Due to the fact that the individual 3% policy will be 
one year older they will receive dividends larger than in 1938. 

The rate of interest payable in 1938 on proceeds of policies left under 
modes of settlement is 3.6% and on dividends left to accumulate is 3.5%. 
This is a reduction from the rate of interest payable last year as 3.75%, 


Under the 1938 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an ordinary life policy will become paid-up in 29 years at 25; 
28 years at age 30; 27 years at age 35; 25 years at age 40; 24 years at 
age 45; 23 years at age 50; 2! years at age 55 and 20 years at age 60. 

Under the same option a Twenty-Payment Life Policy will become 
paid-up in 16 years at ages 20 to 60 inclusive. 

Under the same option an Ordinary Life Policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 40 years at age 25; 37 years at age 30; 35 years at age 35; 32 
years at age 40; 30 years at age 45; 27 years at age 50; 25 years at age 


Under the same option the Twenty-Payment Life Policy will mature as 
an endowment in 34 years at age 25; 31 years at age 30; 28 years at 
age 35; 26 years at age 40; 23 years at age 45; 20 years at age 50; 
19 years at age 55 and 19 years at age 60. 

Using the 1938 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life Policy, if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $3.98 
at age 25; $4.52 at age 35; $8.31 at age 45 and $20.70 at age 55. 


1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a 
Twenty-Payment Life Policy if surrendered at the end of twenty years 
will be the cash value in excess of cost of $1.02 at age 25; cash value 
in excess of cost of $.89 at age 35; a net cost of $1.91 at age 45 and 
a net cost of $12.29 at age 55. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1938 Basis (American Exp. 3% Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


Premiums $19.89 $22.66 
1 3.42 3.60 
2 3.51 3.71 
; 3.60 3.82 
1 3.69 3.93 
5 - TTT T ere 3.77 4.04 
Total dividends 10 years 38.37 41.20 
Total dividends 20 years 88.26 96.74 


TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 


End of Year 30 
Premiums . $29.81 $32.64 
D wssubudDomucdkaxeeees 3.69 3.86 
2 3.86 4.05 
3 4.02 4.23 
D. Seans oes enennrice eins 4.20 4.43 
BD cetosecaseunssasanee 4.38 4.64 
Total dividends 10 years 45.04 47.72 
Total dividends 20 years 112.66 120.60 


Age at Issue 


er 
9 
m2) 
ej 


35 40 45 50 55 
$26.24 $30.93 $37.23 $45.82 $57.38 $73.43 
3.83 4.18 4.66 5.39 6.23 7.43 
3.97 4.34 4.88 5.63 6.53 7.8 
4.10 4.51 5.10 5.89 684 8.16 
4.25 4.69 5.35 6.14 7.16 8.52 
4.39 4.88 5.60 6.40 7.47 886 
44.84 50.03 56.87 65.51 76.18 90.05 
107.32 120.77 137.38 157.58 182.63 216.82 
Age at Issue - 
35 40 45 50 55 60 
$36.09 $40.37 $45.89 $53.26 $63.17 $77.21 
4.10 4.43 4.89 5.58 6.39 7.54 
4.31 4.68 5.18 5.88 6.73 7.92 
4.53 4.92 5.47 6.18 7.08 8.31 
4.75 5.17 5.78 6.50 7.43 8.69 
4.98 5.44 6.09 6.82 7.7 9.06 
51.33 56.20 62.33 70.02 79.64 92.19 


130.62 142.65 156.70 173.36 193.64 221.04 








Cash Value 


Plus Div. 
Accumula- 

Annual Monthly Cash Value Life Life Income 10 tions at 

Ag Premium Premium at 65 Income Yrs. Guaranteed Age 65 
r $185.70 $16.50 $7230 $57.04 $51.77 $10990 
210.70 18.80 7230 57.04 51.77 10290 

50 243.70 21.70 7230 57.04 51.77 9720 
35 288.70 25.70 7230 57.04 51.77 9200 
10 352.20 $1.30 72% 57.04 51.77 8750 
45 447.20 30.80 7230 57.04 51.77 8360 
} 602.30 53.60 6990 55.15 50.05 7770 


The new Modified Family Income 
Policy provides in the event of death 
of the insured before age 55, the bene- 
ficiary will be paid a double income 
for the guaranteed period. The reg- 
ular Family Income Policy provides 
for a monthly income of $10 per 
$1,000 of the face until the twentieth 
policy anniversary in the event of 
the insured’s death within that period. 


The new policy provides for an in- 
come of $20 per month for 10 years 
for each $1,000, provided death oc- 
curs prior to age 55; and an income 
of $10 per month for 10 years, pro- 
vided death occurs between ages 55 
and 65. 

The premiums on this policy are 


payable to age 65, but are reduced at 
age 55 and a lower premium is pay- 
able to age 65 when the policy becomes 
fully paid. 


Whole Life Whole Life 
Paid- Modified Paid- Modified 
Up at Family Up at Family 
Age Age65 Income Age Age65 Income 
20 $18.57 $42.34 38 $32.39 $64.14 
21 19.02 43.08 39 33.75 66.20 
22 19.49 43.85 40 35.22 68.42 
23 19.99 44.66 41 36.81 70.80 
24 20.51 45.51 42 38.53 73.37 
25 21.07 46.41 43 40.41 76.16 
26 21.66 47.35 44 42.47 79.18 
27 22.28 48.35 45 44.72 82.46 
28 22.93 49.40 46 47.20 86.05 
29 23.63 50.51 47 49.95 89.98 
30 24.37 51.69 48 53.00 94.30 
25.16 52.93 49 56.40 99.07 
32 26.00 54.25 50 60.23 104.36 
3 26.89 55.65 51 64.56 
Ra 27.85 57.14 52 69.51 
35 TS.87 58.72 53 75.21 
36 29.96 60.41 54 81.87 
$T $1.13 62.21 55 89.99 
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Claude Benner Surveys 
Outlook for 1938 


The future of finance and eco- 
nomics during 1938 was analyzed by 
Claude L. Benner, vice-president, 
Continental American Life, in the 
closing address of the three-day con- 
ference of the company’s field force 
at the Hotel DuPont, Wilmington, 
Del. Dr. Benner, a recognized author- 
ity on these subjects, reviewed his 
forecast of a year ago in which he 
stated that the greatest single danger 
facing business recovery was the pos- 
sibility of a too rapid price increase. 
Proper balance between wages paid 
and the price of manufactured and 
raw commodities, he pointed out at 
the time, was an essential for con- 
tinued prosperity. 

In discussing the outlook for the 
current year, Dr. Benner said it was 
his belief that we may expect after 
the first quarter of the year a slow 
and cautious new buying but he did 
not think there would be any forward 
buying for the purpose of piling up 
inventory during the next few 
months. 

It is imperative, he said, that there 
be a revival in the capital goods in- 
dustries if business activity is to 
reach a satisfactory level and if the 
unemployed are to be put back to 
work. Revival of the capital goods 
industries, he said, depends on: (1) 
A revival of residential construction; 
(2) an expansion of public utility 
plants and equipment, and (3) rail- 
road buying. 

In discussing residential construc- 
tion, Dr. Benner stated that he felt 
the activities of government bureaus 
along this line had been almost negli- 
gible and while it was true the gov- 
ernment had made it easier to finance 
the building of a house, it had done 
little, if anything, to get the cost of 
the house down, which is the main de- 
termining factor in further residen- 
tial building. He believes that resi- 
dential construction can have no 
boom at today’s cost and that the cost 
of financing a house is a minor, not 
a major item. Dr. Benner stated that 
in his opinion the reason for lack of 
expansion of public utility plants and 
equipment was fear of government 
competition. Until the government 
formulated a policy in regard to pub- 
lic utility companies, it was useless to 
expect a great increase in private 
public utility construction. 

The country never had any real 
prosperity, continued Dr. Benner, 
when the railroads were not making 
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their usual outlay for equipment and 
maintenance. He pointed out that the 
railroads normally buy 20 per cent of 
our total steel output, consume about 
40 per cent of our coal and fuel oil 
and a large amount of our lumber. 
Before the depression the railroads 
of this country spent annually two 
billions of dollars for material and 
capital expenditures and that during 
the early thirties this outlay was cut 
more than half. Beginning in 1936 
and 1937, with a revival of earnings, 
they began to make larger purchases 
with a very stimulating effect upon 
general business. However, after the 
wage increase of last summer and the 
decline in traffic which became so 
pronounced in the early fall, the rail- 
roads once again went out of the 
market. 

We are not, however, entering 
another long business depression, in 
the opinion of Dr. Benner. This is 
the time, he said, for courage, co- 
operation, tolerance and good will in 
government, business and labor, and 
if this cooperation is evidenced, busi- 
ness ought to be well on its upward 
way by mid-year. 


Production 


Disability Insurance Can 
Be Profitable 


Disability is a money-maker for 
any producer, if some _ strategical 
principles are applied, in the opinion 
of Joseph P. Marron, assistant secre- 
tary, Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
who explains, in the January Pelican, 
about the profit in the line. He com- 











Joseph P. Marron 


pares the writing of the business to 
elemental football strategy—involv- 
ing the rules of the game, the plays 
and the teamwork. 

The rules underlying the sale of 
disability insurance are to be found, 
he notes, in the Supplementary Dis- 
ability Primer, the Classification of 
Risks booklet, the Supplementary 
Disability Insurance Card and, of 
course, in the policy itself. The rules 
are rigid, limiting the sale of this line 
to exceptionally well-qualified pros- 
pects. It must be written carefully 
with particular attention paid to occu- 
pation and present coverage. Yet 
sixty-five per cent of the disability 
declinations are made because of 
occupation and over-insurance. 

The plays, or how to go about sell- 
ing disability insurance, place stress 
upon the best average prospect—the 
salaried office worker or executive. 
He is, incidentally, an excellent pros- 
pect for life insurance. Thus, instead 
of talking disability with him, the 
discussion should center on life insur- 
ance. A preliminary inquiry into dis- 
ability on the applicant’s life without 
raising the subject with him, says 
Mr. Marron, is an excellent way of 
ascertaining the applicant’s chances 
of securing disability. This is done 
by filling in the answers to all the 
disability questions on the back of the 
application, without having the appli- 
cant sign his name to them. Then the 
home office passes upon his status, 
thus clearing the way, should the ap- 
plicant later be persuaded to pur- 
chase disability coverage also. 

The third rule—teamwork—de- 
mands that the producer keep in close 
touch with the home office, under 
whatever circumstances that prompt 
interchange of ideas, information and 
advice concerning the  prospect’s 
status as an applicant. 








Underwriting 


Inspection Reports a 
Prospect-Source 


Inspection reports, a routine pro- 
cedure regardless of the amount in- 
volved or the standing of the appli- 
cant, may be a prospect-source for 
agents, writes Alfred J. Riley, under- 
writing executive, Mutual Benefit 
Life, in a recent issue of The Pelican. 
All real prospecting, he continues, in- 
cludes an attempt to obtain informa- 
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tion which may uncover an insurance 
need and an opinion as to the ability 
to pay premiums. Information of 
this sort is needed by the agent as 
well as by the company. 

“It is no criticism of agents or 
agency organizations,” Mr. Riley de- 
clares, “that inspection reports are 
made. A review of reports would 
show that in a sizable proportion of 
large as well as small cases, inspec- 
tions would have been unnecessary. 
On the other hand, inspection reports 
do develop information in a sufficient 
number of cases to demonstrate their 
value, and since it is impossible to 
forecast the particular cases where 
inspection reports will be worth while, 
this company obtains a report in 
every case. Sometimes situations are 
developed which agents might have 
uncovered if they had made the effort 
and spent the time to inquire of logi- 
cal informants. 

“Mention of the inspection report 
might lead to obtaining new pros- 
pects, for the agent could inquire as 
to those in the best position, from 
close association or otherwise, for the 
inspector to interview as informants, 
and such names could be sent along 
through the agency with the order for 
inspection. Incidentally, the agent 
might also inquire if the applicant 
knows of anyone with a particular 
grievance, imaginary or otherwise, 
who might furnish prejudiced infor- 
mation. Furnishing names to the in- 
specting agency does not, of course, 
obligate the inspector to limit his in- 
vestigation to the suggested sources 
of information or even to use them. 

“Possibly the best course in using 
the names as_ potential prospects 
would be to ask the policyholder at 
the time of delivery of the policy for 
information about the particular in- 
dividuals named as references. This 
is the old idea of building up what 
might be an endless chain.” 


Medical 


Medical Insurance Work 
Varied in Orient 


Medical insurance work in foreign 
countries involves a great deal more 
than the mere examination of risks, 
according to Dr. J. Albert Avrack, 
medical director, United States Life, 
who gives some medical aspects of 
foreign underwriting in Inspection 








Dr. J. Albert Avrack 


News. In some parts of the Far East, 
he continues, the United States Life 
and the other life insurance compa- 
nies with which it is affiliated have 
found that while competent examiners 
are available in the larger centers, 
the smaller cities and towns lack sat- 
isfactory doctors for this purpose. 

To serve its agency force in these 
territories, the company has employed 
doctors on salary and, after training 
them in life insurance examining as 
well as in the fundamentals of the 
business, has stationed them at stra- 
tegic centers. 

It has been found that such doc- 
tors serve three important functions. 
First, they perform medical examina- 
tions and because of the special tech- 
nique required by main office training 
they are able to give to the medical 
director a more accurate and com- 
plete picture of the applicant than 
can be secured from the local prac- 
titioners. Second, they often act as 
agency supervisors, and third, they 
supplement other agencies that fur- 
nish financial and character reports. 

These doctors are also available for 
traveling, continues Dr. Avrack. It 
is not unusual for them, equipped 
with traveling scales, test tubes and 
medical instruments, to accompany an 
agent into interior regions, traveling 
by train, motor car, boat or even se- 
dan chair and donkey, selling insur- 
ance as they go and performing medi- 
cal examinations. In this way, terri- 
tories can be opened and agencies 
established much faster. 

These salaried examiners are en- 
couraged to make research into tropi- 
cal and indigenous diseases, sanitary 
conditions, etc., so that a continuous 


stream of new information about 
countries in which the company is 
operating is received. 

Many of the territories in which 
the U. S. Life operates are virgin soil 
as far as life insurance is concerned. 
Here the problem has been not to 
meet competition but rather to edu- 
cate the people to the uses and bene- 
fits of life insurance. In selling life 
insurance in Oriental countries, how- 
ever, it is often necessary to over- 
come suspicion, unravel misunder- 
standings and break through the con- 
servatism of local customs. 

A man, for instance, often thinks 
that if he insures for 10, 15 or 20 
years, the company somehow guar- 
antees that he will survive for that 
period of time. Agents occasionally 
have difficulty in placing a 30-year 
endowment because the applicant in- 
sists that whereas the company’s 
guarantee may be effective for 15 or 
20 years, it is beyond all reason for 
it to guarantee continued existence 
for as long as 30 years. 


Legal 


Incorrect Answer in App. 
Voids Policy 


Incorrect answers to questions in 
applications for life policies are suffi- 
cient grounds to give insurance com- 
panies the right to refuse payment on 
death of the insured, according to a 
ruling of the Indiana Supreme Court. 
The rule, the court held, applied 
whether or not there was intent to 
defraud the company, if the questions 
incorrectly answered were material 
to the insurance contract. 

The decision was made in an appeal 
of the New York Life against Mrs. 
Anna A. Kuhlenschmidt of Evans- 
ville. The company contested the 
policy issued to her husband. The 
widow won a suit in the Circuit Court 
at Evansville but the Supreme Court 
ordered a new trial. 

In the application Mr. Kuhlen- 
schmidt stated that he had never had 
a disease of the kidneys, when in fact 
he had consulted a kidney specialist 
only a few months before. His death 
about a year after obtaining the pol- 
icy resulted from another cause. 

The court held: “If it is to be as- 
sumed that there is no fraud shown, 
the effect of the statute is to make 
the statements representations and 
that if these representations are ma- 
terial to the contract and are not sub- 
stantially correct, it is sufficient de- 
fense to the policy regardless of 
whether they were made fraudu- 
lently or otherwise.” 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Another substantial forward step in the complete mutu- 
alization of the General American Life of St. Louis was 
taken at a meeting of the board of directors recently 
when a total of 7,417 shares of the company stock was 
called for retirement. A total of $445,020 was set aside 
to pay off this stock at the price of $60 per share plus 
accrued interest that was agreed upon in 1936 when the 
mutualization plan was arranged. 

As in other recent years, the board of directors of the 
Prudential of Newark has provided that in the event of 
death during the calendar year 1938 the amount payable 
under the group insurance plan for the company’s em- 
ployees will be 10 per cent greater than the face amount. 
Claims for disability benefits will be based on face amount 
only. 

The Monumental Life of Baltimore has announced a 
silver cup as a trophy to the district of the company 
making the best record of ordinary increase each quarter, 
with the office winning it four times gaining permanent 
possession. It has been offered personally by Paul M. 
Burnett, chairman of the board, and is known as the 
Burnett Trophy. 

John H. Evans, vice-president of the Ohio National Life 
Insurance Co. has announced the leaders in production 
for the year 1937. The Fred E. Kramer Agencies led for 
the third consecutive year in volume of paid business. 
Emmett W. Millholland of the J. W. Millholland Agency 
led the entire personal producers group during 1937. For 
the previous three years he had been runner-up for first 
place and this year realized his ambition to lead the com- 
pany’s field force. 

P. Albert Keyes, head of the supply department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York, was form- 
ally honored by President Parkinson and other officials on 
having completed fifty years’ continuous service with the 
company. 

The Quarter Million Club of the Canada Life Assurance 
Co. will meet at the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., April 
25-27. The Eastern division of the Century Club will 
gather at the Elgin House, Muskoka, Ont., June 22-24, 
while the Western division will meet at the Harrison Hot 
Springs Hotel, Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., June 1-3. 

Agents of the Connecticut Mutual Life submitted over 
$9,000,000 of business during the first nine working days 
of the year. 

Approximately 200 representatives of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in Ohio, western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky and southern Michigan, 
attended a sales clinic recently in Cleveland. 

Fifty-four general agents of the Guarantee Mutual Life 
Co. of Omaha, from twenty states, attended a four-day 
agency building conference, which was held at the home 
office from January 17 to January 20 inclusive, under the 
direction of A. B. Olson, agency vice-president. 

“Quality Branch Management” is the theme of a meet- 
ing of branch and assistant branch managers held by 
President William Montgomery of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. and associated officials at the Miami Bilt- 
more Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla., January 20-22. 
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The three-day annual meeting of the Continental Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Co. opened Thursday, January 20, at 
the Hotel DuPont with a luncheon. 











AS I LIVE 








ANDOM OBSERVATIONS: Special writers in 

the daily newspapers supply us with a pretty 
constant stream of criticism directed at practically 
everything of current interest, which may become 
tiresome to some of us, but just think how much 
worse it would be if they all tried to be constructive 
every day and offered their own solutions to all of 
the world’s problems. . . . It is my contention that 
the critic has done his full share, anyway, when he 
has pointed out the stupidity of a piece of legisla- 
tion or any action of the Government. ... We em- 
ploy presumable experts to do the constructive 
things. . . . I think Bill Terry, manager of the New 
York Giants, was smart to fight back at the sports 
writers in his magazine piece, and to keep a profit- 
able grudge fight alive, but the best thing he did 
in the article was to describe the sinking feeling 
that comes with the pawning of the wife’s engage- 
ment ring and later on to speak with pride of the 
manner in which the members of his team have bul- 
warked their futures in a financial way... . In this 
reference he spoke of insurance and annuities as 
having a definite place on the savings program of 
most of his hired help. 


* * * 


F I were an agency manager I would keep my eye 
on the personnel of the Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation offices for possible recruits. ... The right 
young men in such organizations possess a wide 
range of profitable contacts for mortgage insurance 
and any man who needs mortgage life insurance is 
an A-1 prospect for a complete line... .. John Dennis 
Mahoney, of the Fidelity Mutual Life, writes a 
brand of poetry for his company publication that 
is distinctly superior to the common garden variety 
of house organ verse. ... I knew a young fellow 
who, on the spur of the moment, entered the offices 
of a large corporation and bull-dozed a staff of sec- 
retaries into allowing him to crash the gate into the 
president’s office—and then got a job as private sec- 
retary to that official . . . a little of such queerness 
is good for the life insurance agent. . . . Like this, 
for example: Roy Leahy, home office agency man- 
ager of the Federal Life, happened to be returning 
from an agency convention on the same train with 
Jimmy Durante and, on a sort of dare with him- 
self, he sold the movie actor a small accident policy. 
. Not only did this combination of brass and en- 
terprise produce a little immediate business but he 
was asked to present a complete plan of accident 
and health protection for the new client. 
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IND THE FIELD 


The Modern Life of St. Paul has amended its articles of 
corporation, setting the capital stock at $120,000, which 
the amount outstanding. 








By Frank Ellington 








F I were an agent I would try to become a Boy 

Scout Master... . / And I’d join the Rotary Club 
and become known as the member who spoke often 
but briefly. . . The editor of the Federal agency bulle- 
tin points out that the average policy has increased 
very little during the past seventy years, and I re- 
member reading that Henry Hyde, founder of the 
Equitable Society, sold policy number one to a rela- 
tive and for $5,000. . . . Both contact and amount are 
common first steps in modern selling, because, the 
sad truth is, that standards of living and the prices 
of necessities have just about kept pace with the in- 
crease in income for the great mass of buyers... . 
There is no substitute for mental resourcefulness 
in the daily grind of meeting and knocking over 
objections. . . . Every interview will pose its indi- 
vidual problem, some of which can be solved and 
some which cannot. ... The agent who wins, though, 
has learned that he has to keep punching and that 
he can’t be denied his rightful share of hits under 
Section 17a of the Law of Averages. 


* * ™ 


LIKE the way C. W. Steinkamp, Memphis repre- 

sentative of the Fidelity Mutual, handled the fol- 
lowing case: He introduced himself to a new doctor 
in his town—the head of the X-ray department in 
a large hospital. . . The doctor asked what his 
business was, expressing the hope that it wasn’t 
life insurance and continuing with the information 
that he had been solicited eight times in the past 
six days. ... Mr. Steinkamp answered that he, too, 
was interested in X-rays, was, in fact, a student of 
that marvel of modern medicine, but that his pic- 
tures were made of human lives. ... Then he went 
on with his interview, and actually obtained a very 
fine print which showed the essential outlines of the 
doctor’s financial structure. . . . He did not have 
to jazz the analogy; he merely adjusted slightly his 
usual approach and interjected enough of the doc- 
tor’s principal interest in life into the illustration 
to command his attention. .. . The usual happy 
ending, of course, but only after the prospect at- 
tempted to postpone action for six months and the 
salesman had asked him to please sign a certificate 
guaranteeing to be in the same physical condition at 
that time. .. . If I were a life insurance agent I, too, 
probably would go to the movies on rainy after- 
hoons, but I’d make it a point to compliment the 
manager on his Mickey Mouse feature and ask for 
an interview date. 








AGENCY NEWS 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co.’s top five 
agencies in life production during 1937 has just been 
announced by A. A. McFall, vice-president. Leading the 
field was the Howard A. Shearer Agency of Boston. 
Second was the Midtown Agency of New York City. 
Third, fourth and fifth, in that order, were the Harmelin 
Agency of New York, The Beardslee Agency of New York 
and the Lamb Agency of Chicago. 

Edward J. Phelps, Jr., for sixteen years associated with 
an agency of which his father was general agent for 
twenty-eight years, retiring recently, has been appointed 
associate general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
agency in Omaha, by Ernest Whitlock, general agent. 
The appointment became effective January 11. 

The Samuel Lustgarten agency of the Equitable Society 
again topped all Chicago agencies in volume for 1937. 
Its total business for the year, of $14,550,000 exceeded 
its 1936 writings by $50,000. 

District agents of the E. A. Crane general agency of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life met for two days in Indian- 
apolis recently to map plans for the coming year. The 
conference marked the tenth year of the agency’s opera- 
tion in Indianapolis. About sixty managers from twenty- 
seven counties attended. 

The appointment of William J. Winn as general agent 
in Memphis, Tennessee, for the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. has been announced by A. L. Dern, vice- 
president and director of agencies. The office headed by 
Mr. Winn will be a new one for the company. 

Edward J. Kavanaugh has been named manager of the 
Columbus, Ohio, agency of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
which is re-opening district offices at Columbus after a 
lapse of about eight years. 

Robert S. Ayers has joined the Toledo (Ohio) agency 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., as assistant 
manager. 

The regular annual meeting of the Buffalo general 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
was made the occasion of a birthday dinner party for 
Agent Ralph Mowry, who was 79 years old on January 
15. Mr. Mowry, who has been associated with the Buffalo 
office since 1910, was presented with a leather booklet 
containing an original poem and inscribed by all those 
present. 

The Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Co. has appointed 
as General Agent Darwin F. Fuller, agency director in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota for the New York Life. Mr. 
Fuller’s headquarters will be in Spokane. 

W. Harry Jackson, general agent for the State Mutual 
Life in Cleveland, has returned to personal production; 
he will be associated with W. Allen Beam. 

The appointment of Thorpe B. Isaacson as general agent 
for The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. in Utah and 
Southern Idaho has been announced by Vice-President and 
Director of Agencies A. L. Dern. Mr. Isaacson’s head- 
quarters will be in Salt Lake City. 

Earle E. Sanders, agency organizer at Fargo, N. D., for 
the New York Life branch office, has been made agency 
director of the Eau Claire branch, succeeding Darwin F. 
Fuller. 
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Equitable of Iowa 
Advances Officials 


A number of promotions on the of- 
ficial staff of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Iowa were an- 
nounced Thursday, January 27, by 
President H. S. Nollen, following the 
annual meeting of the board of trust- 
ees. In the agency department S. A. 
Swisher, Jr., formerly superintendent 
of agencies, was elected to the posi- 
tion of agency vice-president, and 
R. E. Fuller, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, was made superintendent 
of agencies. 

Mr. Swisher is well known in 
agency circles, having been a member 
of the agency department of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa since 1919 and 





for years active in the Life Adver- 
tisers Association and the Insurance 
Advertising Conference. 

Mr. Fuller has been associated with 
the company in various capacities in 
the agency department since 1924, 
after having had several years’ ex- 
perience as a life underwriter. In 
1925 he was appointed field supervisor 
and in 1932 was elected assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 

In the insurance department of the 
company R. C. McCankie was pro- 
moted from the office of associate 
actuary to that of underwriting vice- 
president and associate actuary; P. C. 
Irwin was advanced from the post of 
assistant actuary to that of associate 
actuary, and A. O. Groth was elected 
assistant actuary. 











NEW INSURANCE 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 





INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 





ASSETS 


INCOME 


POLICY AND ANNUITY 
RESERVES 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
AND SURPLUS 








HEAD OFFICE - 


olst ANNUAL REPORT 


Summary 


$ 56,449,328 $ 60,159,855 






Payments to living policyholders in 1937 amounted to $9,139,323; 
to beneficiaries in Death Claims $4,233,219; a total of $13,372,542. 


Established 1887 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 







1936 1937 








532,539,708 556,535,261 





143,685,518 154,938,934 
30,713,813 32,155,456 
121,407,993 131,371,598 
5,329,173 5,842,928 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Changes in Berkshire 


Actuarial Department 
Announcement of the retirement of 
A. C. Washburne as actuary of the 
Berkshire Life was made at the last 
meeting of the board of directors of 
that company who elected, at the same 
time, Gardner F. Knight as his sue- 
cessor. Mr. Knight has served the 
company as associate actuary for the 
past two and a half years. Herbert 
F. Dunkley, supervisor of the ae. 
tuarial department for the past year, 
was named as assistant actuary. 

























Gardner F. Knight 


Mr. Washburne has been connected 
with the life insurance for the past 
forty-three years, twenty-eight of 
which were spent with the Berkshire 
Life. He will remain with the com- 
pany in an advisory capacity with the 
title of actuary emeritus. 
















Life Supervisors Assn. 

The first 1938 meeting of the Life 
Supervisors’ Association saw the res- 
ignation of Joseph V. Davis as presi- 
dent and as active member and the 
turning over of the gavel to vice 
president, Lowell M. Baker, for the 
balance of the term. The resignation 
was necessitated by the fact that Mr. 
Davis became a general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society on 
January 1. 

Another old member and past-presi- 
dent of the Supervisors’ who ant- 
nounced his withdrawal from the field 
of supervision was James F. Mat- 
Grath, formerly with the Cerf Agency 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and now connected with the 
Home Office of the United States Life 
Insurance Company as Field Super- 
visor. 
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By DAVID PORTER 


HE expected came to pass last Thursday at the 

Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, when Gerald A. 
Eubank, Prudential ordinary manager at 40 Wal’ 
Street, was elect- 
ed president of 
the Life Manag- 
ers’ Assn. of 
Greater New 
York. Probably 
no better choice 
at this time could 
have been devis- 
ed, for a number 
of reasons. Ag- 
gressive, alert, 
constitutionally 
equipped to stand 
plenty of hard 
work and un- 
usually popular 
with his fellow 
managers, Gerald 
Eubank is tailor- 
made for the diffi- 
cult job that lies ahead of him. It is his conviction that 
an organization such as the Life Managers exists not 
as a social or entertainment outlet, but as a medium 
whereby constructive work might be performed. There- 
fore, it is his intention to make the year 1938 one of 
much action and little diversion. One indication of 
which is his plan to substitute for the annual December 
banquet a two-day conference with managers of other 
eastern cities. 





Gerald A. Eubank 


HERE is no doubt, from even a cursory glance at Gerald 
Eubank's life insurance career, that he is well qualified for 
He entered the business in 1914 as a soliciting 
in Baltimore, under the 
Within one year 


his new post. 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
direction of General Agent Frank G. Allen. 
he became a general agent for the same company at Richmond, 
Va. Time-out was called when the United States entered the 
war and Eubank joined the navy as an ensign, leaving it at the 
end of hostilities, however, with the rank of lieutenant-com- 
Following this colorful interlude he became assistant 
superintendent of agencies of the Massachusetts Mutual, spend- 
ing two years in the home office and resigning in 1920 to 
become State manager in Michigan for the Canada Life. 


ITH Hugh Hart, in 1924, Mr. Eubank helped 

blaze a trail in the life insurance business by 
building up the partnership so that within three years 
it became the largest agency in the world, producing 
$66,000,000 of new business in one year, in addition to 
$15,000,000 of group insurance for the Aetna Life. The 
annual average for those three years was approxi- 
mately $60,000,000, still a respectable mark to shoot at. 
In 1928 he took on the managership of the life depart- 
ment of the Johnson & Higgins agency, and in January, 
1935, assumed the business under his own name. Dur- 
ing the past year his agency paid for approximately 
$12,000,000. Over and above these personal achieve- 
ments, Eubank is completely sold on the benefits of 
organizational efforts, and the new job ahead of him 
should not prove too tough an assignment. 
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THE 


Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


JAY R. BENTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


A corporation organized and operating under 
the Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All de- 
sirable forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT 











The 


(CoLonta 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1897 


Nearly 40 years of 
successful growth, 
built on increasing 
and reliable service. 
Over 108 Millions In Force 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














ASK A FIELD MAN 


He Knows 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between 
life insurance company and agent. Better than anyone 
else, he knows whether or not service rendered agent 
(and through the agent, the policyholder) is all that the 
company claims for it. Believing this, the Southland 
Life ASKED its District Managers about Southland Life 
service to agents. And here is what one said: 
JIM BALDWIN 
Austin, Texas 
‘Selling the idea of representing the Southland Life is 
made much easier by the fact that the Southland Life is 
thoroughly familiar to most people in my territory be- 
cause of weekly radio broadcasts they hear, and adver- 
tising they read."’ 
If you are. interested in an agency contract, 
write First Vice-Pres. Clarence EB. Linz, or 
Vice-Prea. and Agency Mgr. Col. W. EB. Taibot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, Pres. 
HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Reports Gains for 1937 


The annual report of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life to its policyholders 
shows highly satisfactory results for 
the year just ended. The new busi- 
ness record shows a gain over 1936, 
with life insurance deliveries of $142,- 
332,907. Terminations were at the 
lowest point in any year since 1927, 
making possible a gain of $36,998,391 
in insurance in force. 

The mortality record of 58.8 per cent 
of the expected, is slightly higher than 
for the preceding year, but still in 
keeping with the company’s usual 
favorable showing, which has averaged 
58.2 per cent over the past five years. 
A contributing factor to the year’s 
slightly higher rate was the increase 
in automobile accident fatalities, com- 
pany claims on this account being 63 
per cent higher than in 1936. 


Investment Yield 


The net interest rate for the year 
was 3.86 per cent. During the year 
$10,690,387 of new and renewed mort- 
gage loans were handled, at an aver- 
age gross interest rate of 4.53 per 
cent. $10,685,321 invested during the 
year in Government bonds provides an 
average annual yield of 1.38 per cent, 
while on $52,725,391 invested in other 
securities the yield is 3.69 per cent. 

Commenting on general phases of 
the year’s business, President Ber- 
trand J. Perry states in the report: 

“It is impossible to foretell how long 
interest rates will remain at their 
present level, but it is reasonably cer- 
tain that they will be relatively low 
for some time to come. A low rate of 
interest has been part of the fiscal pol- 
icy of our government as well as other 
governments. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the interest earnings of life in- 
surance companies are more likely to 
decrease than increase for some years 
to come. 

“Inasmuch as the rate earned in 
1937 provides a sufficient margin over 
the interest payments made by the 
company under its various contracts, 
it is unlikely that your directors will, 
in 1938, modify the excess interest 
rate to be paid, in addition to the guar- 
anteed rate, on the proceeds of policies 
or on dividend funds left with the 
company. A continuation of the cur- 
rent interest trend may, however, call 
for such action in 1939. Nevertheless, 
it should not be forgotten that our 
present rate of interest, and the rates 
generally paid by life insurance com- 
panies, compare most favorably with 
the rate obtainable on any similar in- 
vestment with the same degree of se- 
curity.” 
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Thirty-Second Annual Statement 


December 31, 1937 


The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Office and Banks 


U. S. Government Bonds - Direct and 
Fully Guaranteed Obligations. $6,848,998.86 


Bonds of Municipalities and Govern- 
mental Agencies 3,034,007.66 


Land Trust Certificates 

Mortgage Loans 

Policy Loans 

Premium Notes, Secured by Policy Reserves 
Real Estate 

Real Estate Sold on Contract 

Due and Accrued Interest and Rents 

Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums 


Less Credit Balances: Agents’ $6,339.15 
Accounts Receivable 902.59 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


$377,117.23 


9,883,006.52 
125,000.00 
9,042,312.48 
3,547,414.05 
519,805.54 
-653,382.56 
547,888.35 
226,007.77 
493,035.40 


i) 


$27,414,969.90 





LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Policy Reserves 

Policyholders’ Funds Left with the Company 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid 

Death Claims - Proofs Incomplete 

Disability Claims - Proofs Incomplete 

Reserves for Disability Claims Incurred but Not 


$21,854,829.00 
2,356,554.23 


None 
16,106.40 
29,485.00 








Reported 15,000.00 
Unpaid Endowments None 
Policyholders’ Dividends Due 24,604.79 
For Future Apportionment and Payment of 

Policyholders’ Dividends 567,077.82 
Reserve for Taxes 100,000.00 
Interest and Rents Paid in Advance 119,327.03 
All Other Liabilities 24,645.33 
Capital Stock $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Contingency Funds 2,000,098.56 
Policyholders’ Surplus 2,300,098.56 

TOTAL LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS $27,407,728.16 
PROGRESS 

DECEM- NEW INSURANCE 

BER 31 ASSETS INSURANCE IN FORCE SURPLUS 

1936 $25,498,429 $10,702,697 $106,528,294 $2,159,908 

1937 $27,407,728 $11,472,119 $111,621,628 $2,300,099 
INCREASE INCREASE INCREASE INCREASE 

749% 7.19% 4.78% 6.49% 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ORTGAGES and foreclosures continue to occupy a 

large share of executive thinking among the life in- 
surance companies throughout the national Bread Basket. 
Naturally, companies in the area make their mortgage 
loans, and are driven to foreclosures, in many States be- 
sides the one in which the particular unit is domiciled. 
In fact, and as a somewhat general observation, the fur- 
ther the loan or property is from the home office, the 
greater the expense of administering it successfully and 
the more the probability of having it “go sour.” 


* * 


ITH all the talk one hears about real estate items 

in company portfolios, it might seem that the situa- 
tion is of current creation. In my opinion, that is not the 
case. The trouble really began years ago when the “goose 
hung high” and there was little or no thought of a day 
of reckoning. The real estate that is bad today has been 
getting bad right along. Several factors caused this. 
One was that some companies made loans on properties 
which no competent official ever saw. Often agency in- 
fluence entered the picture at the time the original loan 
was made, and the company was “over-persuaded.” Sub- 
sequently, many properties were not properly looked after 
and administered by the company itself. Rehabilitation 
proceedings were put off, or were forgotten in the rush to 
get on what was then the premium bandwagon. Real 
estate “mark downs” too seldom became part of the prep- 
aration for an annual statement. Values looked good and 
both company and departmental scrutiny was lax. Tangi- 
ble assets were not as tangible as they seemed. 


Sad * * 


ITH the crash of 1929 and its perilous aftermaths, 

mortgage loans suffered a “beating.” Debtors could 
not pay. Money for needed rehabilitation (to make prop- 
erties attractive in a falling market) was not at hand. 
The outlook was dark in many instances. Then came a 
measure of recovery and company officials, scared into 
intensive action, began housecleaning. Real estate moved 
forward and the companies took stock of their holdings 
and their mortgage loans. Now things are better and 
obvious improvement is seen. 


* * 


HE important consideration now is, has the lesson been 

learned? Portfolio officials must personally know their 
properties and their mortgage loans or must have that 
responsibility vested in a competent and honest aide. Dis- 
semination of essential authority in this bracket will only 
mean a renewal of trouble when the next depression ar- 
rives. Furthermore, some current inter-company differ- 
ences must be eliminated. The cry that interest rates in 
the mortgage field are too low is not devoid of company 
fault as to cause. If Company A has a loan of $50,000 
at 6 per cent on a piece of property, and Company B 
steps in and makes the loan (taking it from Company A) 
at 4 per cent, does not that move tend to reduce interest 
rates? Sure, it’s smart business, but is it sound business 
in the long run? I doubt it. Also, I think properties 
must, in many cases, be marked down and reappraised 
in the light of today’s valuations if some statements are 
to be within the actual value facts. The institution of life 
insurance has never shirked a duty. I hold a cleanup of 
the real estate situation to be, in many cases, a plain duty. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Frank B. Cross, Jr., executive vice-president, has been 
elected president of the Columbia Life Insurance Co. of 
Cincinnati, to succeed his uncle, the late Sumner M. Cross. 
He represents the third generation at the head of this 
company, which was founded by his grandfather, the late 
Dr. Felix G. Cross, in 1903. 

At the annual meeting of the Phoenix Mutual Life of 
Hartford, five directors whose terms expired were re- 
elected. The board of directors re-elected present officers 
with the exception of two who were promoted. Comp- 
troller Dwight N. Clark and Associate Counsel Benjamin 
L. Holland were made assistant secretaries. 

The Travelers of Hartford recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Daniel Duffield to be assistant treasurer of 
the four companies of the group. Bartlett T. Bent and 
Carroll P. Osgood were named assistant secretaries and 
William H. Burling was named assistant actuary of the 
company. 

James F. MacGrath, Jr., has been appointed as a field 
supervisor at the home office of the United States Life of 
New York. Mr. MacGrath is well known to many agents 
and brokers, particularly in the Eastern States, through 
his more than fourteen years in life underwriting. 

The board of directors of the General American Life of 
St. Louis elected Otto J. Burian, who has been actuary 
of the company since 1933, vice-president and actuary. 
At the board meeting Laurence A. Smith was elected 
comptroller; Fred H. Eyler, assistant comptroller, and 
Anthony Gatzert, agency secretary. 

Thomas A. Bradshaw, law assistant at the home office 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Phila- 
delphia, has been promoted to the position of assistant 
counsel. 

The appointment of Dr. Berthold R. Comeau as medical 
referee for the Prudential of Newark with offices at 150 
Broadway, New York, was announced recently by Dr. 
Chester T. Brown, the company’s medical director. 

Merton L. Brown, former insurance commissioner of 
Massachusetts, and J. Leonard Johnson, president of var- 
ious coal companies, have been elected directors of the 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


DEATHS 


Edward G. Kirn, 57, Lancaster, Ohio, vice-president and 
director of the Ohio National Insurance Co. of Cincinnati. 


Edward Lewis Foutch, 48, president of the Pyramid 
Life of Missouri. 


Dr. Charles L. Rudasill, medical director of the Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia. 


Fred G. Johns, 61, superintendent of agents of the cen- 
tral department of the American United Life of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

T. S. (“Ted”) Reinhard, for twenty-one years a mem- 
ber of the Bankers Life of Iowa field force. 


W. J. Bloomfield, joint managing director of the Mutual 
Life and Citizens’ Assurance Co., Ltd., Australia. 

George F. Ramer, 51, treasurer of the Illinos Bankers’ 
Life Assurance Co. 


Thomas C. Looney, 44, general agent of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life at Memphis, Tenn. 


Eugene Arnett, credited with earnings of $1,000,000 in 
seven years as general agent at Oklahoma City for the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 
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Pacific Mutual Merges 
Big General Agencies 


Consolidation of the home office 
agency of Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company with the Paschall-Gist 
General Agency of Los Angeles, the 
combined units representing more 
than 90 million dollars of life insur- 
ance in force, and accident and health 
insurance involving annual premiums 
in excess of $450,000, was announced 
by A. N. Kemp, president of the 
company. 

John Henry Russell, manager of 
the home office agency since it suc- 
ceeded the Russell General Agency as 
a branch office in 1930, joins the home 
office executive agency department as 
manager of agency service for all 


company offices throughout the United 
States. The Paschall-Gist Agency 
will continue the business of the con- 
solidated offices and will be under the 
management of Jack Paschall and 
Wooster Gist as general agents. 





National Life Election 


Elbert S. Brigham, who was a year 
ago elected president of the National 
Life Insurance company, was _ re- 
elected president, and all other pres- 
ent officers were reelected, with one 
addition: L. Douglas Meredith, who 
has been connected for some time 
with the investment department, was 
made a member of the finance com- 
mittee, of which President Brigham 
is chairman. 





LIFE 
Springfield, 


ASSETS 


Interest Due and Accrued 
Premiums Due and Accrued 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves 


Policvholders’ Funds 
Dividends to Policyholders 


Taxes Due 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Special Reserves 


SURPLUS 





_Massachusell Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
Organized in 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual (owned 
exclusively by its policyholders) has paid to its 
policyholders and their beneficiaries more than 
Seven Hundred and Ninety Million Dollars 


Comparative Summary of Annual Statement Figures 


Bonds, Mortgages, and other Assets 


Policy Claims in Process of Settlement 


TOTAL CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


On December 31, 1937, the Company had in its Offices and in 
Banks Cash Balances of over EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


And held more than FORTY-SEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS in United States Government Bonds 


During the year 1937 the Company paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries the sum of FORTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS 

















December 31, December 31, 
1936 1937 
$552,883,174 $590,199,665 
7,651,700 7,689,945 
11,578,083 11,798,759 
$572,112,957 $609,688,369 
$440,240,634 $468,109,088 
97,137,180 105,482,458 
2,018,383 1,767,712 
4,784,907 4,948,545 
2,090,951 2,228,182 
291,028 487,161 
$546,563,083 $583,023,146 
5,500,000 6,000,000 
$552,063,083 $589,023.146 
$20,049,874 $20,665,223 
25,549,874 $26,665,223 
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Manufacturers Life Shows 
Substantial Increases 


In his report of operations for 1937 
at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors, J. H. Lithgow, general man- 
ager of the Manufacturers Life Insur- 
ance Company, brought out the follow- 
ing pertinent facts about to present 
standing of the company: 

The new business for the year was 
$60,159,855 being $3,710,527 in excess 
of that for 1936. The business in force 
increased by $23,995,553 and now 
amounts to $556,535,261. 





J. H. Lithgow 


Premium income amounted to $22, 
972,725.42, interest and dividends to 
$6,444,305.27 and all other receipts to 
$2,738,425.47, making a total income 
of $32,155,456.16, an increase of $1,- 
441,642.26 over that of the previous 
year. 

Death claim payments were $4,233, 
218.97, and payments on maturing, ex- 
isting and surrendered policies 
amounted to $9,139,323.72, including 
$1,803,572.40 in policy dividends, mak- 
ing total disbursements to policyhold- 
ers of $13,372,542.69. The rate of 
mortality continued normal. 

Assets of the company now amount 
to $154,938,934.92, an increase during 
the year of $11,253,416.30. The gross 
rate of interest earned during the 
year was 4.60 per cent. 

Policy and annuity reserves amount 
to $131,371,598. Reserve for dividends 
to policyholders is $4,600,000, includ- 
ing provision for dividends payable 
policyholders in 1938 of $2,031,286. 
After providing for the foregoing and 
all other liabilities, the contingency 
reserve has been increased by $100; 
000 to $2,100,000 and the surplus by 
$413,755.56 to $3,742,928.71. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


OU know how a boat sometimes is, on the crest of 
y. wave, and you don’t know just which side it is go- 
ing to finish on. Business men may resent being spoken 
of now as “on the crest of a wave,” but at least there 
is that momentary uncertainty as to our direction. For 
instance, steel ingot production showed an increase last 
week—but a decrease is reported as not unlikely this 
week. On the other hand, security price averages de- 
clined last week—but retail trade data and other straws 
in the wind indicate that business is not so bad. A pass- 
ing halt in January’s upward swing is neither sur- 
prising nor discouraging; various uncertainties are 
likely to be cleared up or at least reduced in the near 
future, with some resumption of recovery. 


* * 7” 


N Washington the Senate this week suddenly re- 
| membered that it is a legislative body, and on Mon- 
day began debating the Administration housing bill. 
The United States Supreme Court on the same day held 
that Federal courts are without power to enjoin pro- 
ceedings of the National Labor Relations Board, but 
that the board’s orders can be enforced only through the 
circuit courts. The Supreme court also rejected, with 
Justice Hugo Black dissenting, the application of the 
California corporate franchise tax to certain business of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. Last week 


President Roosevelt, in a press conference, opposed any . 


general wage reductions and, in his national defense 
message, called for greatly increased naval construction, 
which would, in itself, do much to stimulate industry. 


*” * * 


LSO last week the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
A sion adopted a set of rules which should prohibit 
short selling on a falling market. Healthier conditions in 
the real estate market were reported by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, which stated in its 
thirtieth semi-annual report that realty prices in most 
cities had risen about 10 per cent during 1937. 


* _ * 


seg average security prices in the weeks 
ended Jan. 20 and 27, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
Jan. 20 Jan. 27 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 


70 industrials .... 136.57 135.3 135.32 131.29 

ee eee 25.27 23.89 23.82 22.03 

100 stocks 103.18 101.93 101.87 98.51 

30 bonds 88.15 86.08 85.79 84.95 
+ * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 

2% points last week to 32% per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, adding, however, that “business 
shows no signs anywhere of substantial improvement,” 
pending wage adjustments. 


* * * 


HE decline on the securities market was duplicated 
in the commodity field. May contracts in cotton closed 
last week at 8.40 cents, as against 8.50 a week before. 
Trading on the Chicago Board of Trade showed its cus- 
tomary mid-winter slackness; wheat prices lost 2% to 


9 : . 
2% cents, while corn and rye also declined. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The first 1938 meeting of the Life Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion in New York brought the resignation of Joseph V. 
Davis as president. Vice-President Lowell M. Baker will 
take charge for the balance of the term. Mr. Davis 
resigned because he became a general agent for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society on January 1. Another 
member and past president who announced his withdrawal 
from the field of supervision was James F. McGrath, who 
has become field supervisor of the United States Life. 

The annual sales congress of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters will be held on February 14. 
As the result of a nation-wide ballot, the program will 
comprise Isaac S. Kibrick, New York Life, of Brockton, 
Mass.; Joseph McMillan, Mutual Life of Baltimore, and 
James E. Gheen of New York. 

The Life Underwriters Association of the City of New 
York has announced through their headquarters in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania that the estimate of total sales of life 
insurance in New York City for December, 1937, is $53,- 
536,000 as compared with $62,867,000 in December of 1936. 

At the January luncheon meeting of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association, F. Hobart Haviland, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies of the Connecticut General 
Life, spoke on “The Gifts of Selling.” The annual New 
England sales congress sponsored by the Boston asso- 
ciation will be held on March 17 at the Hotel Statler in 
Boston. 

Lewis I. Held was elected president of the Virginia 
Association of Life Underwriters at the annual meeting 
held recently at Richmond. Other officers elected are: 
Vice-presidents, E. Dudley Colhoun, Walter W. Bridges, 
E. B. Felde, E. W. Fenn and Lloyd Grove, and secretary- 
treasurer, St. George Grinnan. 

Laurel E. Miller, branch secretary of the St. Louis office 
of the Sun Life of Canada, has been elected the 1938 
chairman of the Cashier Club of St. Louis, which now 
includes in its membership the male office managers and 
cashiers of twenty of the leading life insurance general 
agencies and branch offices of St. Louis. 


DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.20 per share of stock of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Co. have been declared, to be 
payable quarterly during 1938 as follows: On February 1 
to stock of record January 26; on May 2 to stock of record 
April 26; on August 1 to stock of record July 26 and on 
November 1 to stock of record October 26. 

The board of directors of the Jefferson Standard Life 
of Greensboro, N. C., has voted a dividend of $10 per share 
on the capital stock, payable February 1 to stockholders 
of record January 24. 

The directors of the Southwestern Life of Dallas, Texas, 
have declared a dividend of $1.20 per share on the com- 
pany’s capital stock. 


JUDICIAL 


The Lincoln Liberty Life of Lincoln, Neb., has been 
awarded the contract for reinsurance of the Cosmopolitan 
Old Line Life of Lincoln by the District Court on January 


i 
27. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Avon Apparel Shops, Inc., New York City, has 
secured a contributory graup life policy in the Prudential 
Insurance Co., Newark, covering seventy-seven employees 
for a total of $86,500 insurance. 
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Association Again to 


Sponsor Essay Contest 


A “National High School Essay 
Contest,” planned on an even larger 
scale than last year’s successful letter 
contest, will be sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers as a part of the annual message 
of life insurance to the public on May 
9-14, it was announced this week. 

Offering prizes totaling $1,375 to 
students throughout the entire nation, 
the National Association will cooper- 
ate with the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, sponsors of the an- 
nual message, in making the contest 
as big a factor in the celebration as 
the widespread advertising campaign, 
always the chief axis of past drives. 

Assurances of a larger contest than 
last year’s, which attracted more 
than 100,000 entries from 47 states, 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii, 
are made certain through a tie-up 
with “Scholastic Magazine,” a na- 
tional journal which has a circulation 
of over 200,000 among students and 
teachers. An eight-page spread in 
the January 22 issue of that maga- 
zine was the opening gun in the con- 
test, which will continue on a well- 
defined time schedule until the final 
national awards are announced. 

A distinguished national board of 
judges has been chosen by the Na- 
tional Association to award the 
nationwide prize money. It will in- 
clude: B. C. Forbes, editor of “Forbes 
Magazine”; Merle Thorpe, editor of 
“Nation’s Business”; Katharine Fish- 
er, director of Good Housekeeping 
Institute; O. Sam Cummings, presi- 
dent of the National Association, and 
Maurice R. Robertson, editor of 
“Scholastic Magazine.” 


Columbian National Star 


Producers Go to Bermuda 


On February 2 approximately 100 
members and guests of The Colum- 
bian National Life’s “Star Producers 
Club” sailed from New York City on 
the “Queen of Bermuda” to attend 
their conference in Bermuda. 

Missing from the group was Louis 
J. Rosenberg of South Bend, Indiana, 
president and secretary of the club, 
and The Columbian National’s lead- 
ing personal producer during 1937. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
N. A. Moseoviteh, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 
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A BRIGHTNESS OFTEN NOT FAR-OFF 


ALTER PATER, 19th century English essayist 
described the art of Leonardo da Vinci as “‘fill- 
ing the common ways of life with the reflection 
of some far-off brightness.” 


Could any phrase be more happily descrip- 
tive of the life underwriter’s mission? There is 
a significant difference, though, in that the 


in the underwriter’s 


art’’ is often not so “far-off.” 
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Mr. Rosenberg, on account of ill 
health, was advised by his physician 
not to make the trip. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


HOME OFFICE - DES MONTES 










Girard Life Fieldmen 
Meet at Atlantic City 
(Concluded from page 9) 


of the very modern and progressive 
Town and Village Insurance Service, 
the company’s Columbus, Ohio agency. 

Also heard from were General 
Agents Albert Short, Jr., an expert 
on the company’s mortgage protec- 
tion plan; Gustave Jay of Newark and 
Fernand Baruch of Philadelphia. 

Chief speaker at the banquet, in 
addition to President Short, was 
Ernest W. Owen of Detroit, manager 
there for the Sun Life of Canada and 
a favorite orator at national life in- 
surance conventions. The convention 
also heard at various sessions, Roger 
B. Hull, manager of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters; 
Kenneth R. Miller, associate of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
and Clarence Axman, editor of the 
Eastern Underwriter. 
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Fred E. Swarts, C. P. A. 
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WAY DOWN EAST | 


By TOM EAGAN 


RCHITECTS have been engaged to design the new 
TN home office building of the New England Mutual 
Life in Back Bay, Boston, which it is hoped will be com- 
pleted late in 1940. It will be the largest single project 
New England has seen in a good many years and the cost 
will be in the neighborhood of $2,500,000. Behind the 
announcement is a story of the New England’s success | 
where many others over a period of years failed. The 
property on which the new building is to be erected con- 
sists of two acres in the most desirable section of Boston. | 
It is bounded by Boylston, Clarendon and Newbury 
Streets and the only other building in the large block is 
the Museum of Natural History. Other buildings at pres- | 
ent are the old Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
buildings now occupied by M.I1.T. department of architec- 
ture, and the College of Business Administration, Boston 
University. 


ANY, many years ago the land was restricted for 

999 years, limiting its use to educational purposes 
and further that only one-third of it could be built upon. 
Over a period of many years many buyers have appeared 
but the restrictions in the deed have for 25 years been 
a stumbling block to would-be purchasers. When represen- 
tatives of the New England Mutual appeared on the scene 
they, after many conferences with the holders of the re- 
strictions, were successful in having them removed so that 





















the insurance company could purchase with the assur- 
ance that they would be able to build. 
a 
HE new building which, it is understood, will follow 
along Colonial lines, will be one block away from the 
John Hancock Mutual Life home office building which is 
one of Boston’s outstanding structures. It is planned to 
incorporate into the new structure as much of the mellow 
flavor of this hundred-year-old company as it is possible 
from an architectural standpoint. 
* 
| TALKED with Clyde W. Young, president of the 
Monarch Life, last week in Springfield and found him 
enthused over the new home office which he expects his 
company will move into next June. The company owns 
about two acres on State Street where work began on a 
new building last July. For a number of years the growth 
of the company has compelled them to carry on their 
home activities under several roofs and the relief from 
crowded conditions will be keenly appreciated. 
7 
HE layout of the new building, which will cost approxi- 
mately $250,000, is the result of an exhaustive survey 
made by a firm of office engineers who studied the Mon- 
arch’s home office requirements. The results of this study 
will be that every facility is to be provided for carrying on 
the work in the most effective manner. The building is to 
be the last word in comfort and efficiency. Ceilings will 
be acoustically treated, full winter air conditioning is be- 
ing installed, and the latest of indirect lighting methods 
will be employed. Nothing has been omitted for the com- 
fort of employees from the cafeteria in the basement to 
the girls’ pent house rest rooms. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life 
of Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western 
States Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, 
Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 


OF LIFE COMPANIES 


America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leans Jan. 2 ment Jan. 9 ment Jan. 16 ment Jan. 23 ment 
TR, ROPES rere $587,201 5.19 $337,950 8.37 $268,926 4.65 $333,580 6.94 
On Dwellings and Business Property. . 4,758,727 42.06 1,761,746 43.63 1,919,582 33.19 1,372,025 28.53 
ER ee ee eee ae $5,345,928 47.25 $2,099,796 52.00 $2,188,508 37.84 $1,705,605 35.47 
Railroad Securities 
DOMES occ cece ccccccccccccccccercees . $103,528 92 $195,495 4.84 $35,000 61 $252,625 5.25 
i ccedthecereeeneentsetedheetedace ij§§ samen oe 41,687 1.03 ne Hag “i eee be 
MOEN cs edecncreesevceveces ceeeee $103,528 ; .92 $237,182 i 5.87 $35,000 61 $252,625 5.25 
Public Utility Securities 
Matas a's fs pt ger eee $1,248,817 11.04 $1,123,602 27.83 $1,103,608 19.08 $942,356 19.60 
REN ROS 5 NESE RCE ae fe rn ee <I ey 214,698 5.32 2,975 yes en 
ND pei e einen eS 9 Om eeiwess “$1,248,817 ‘ 11.04 $1,338,300 33.15 "$1 106.583 19.13 $942,356 19.60 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds.......... —- $2,081,094 18.39 oseube ees $734,125 12.69 $1,039,000 21.61 
i (iE seen etecencaeceeheevs. i. wana ein $118,906 2.95 95,375 1.65 MnAS 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... —...... ——  . ae nition 35 a ae sc .: 
State, County, Municipal..............- 2,518,344 22.26 220,856 5.47 1,623,231 28.06 806,341 16.77 
BEE Sassbreasedeecreccoesecssrane "$4,599,438 ~ 40.65 $339,762 8.42 $2,452,731 42.40 $1,845,341 38.38 
Miscellaneous Securities 
NRT A ee ee $10,000 .09 $12,270 -30 $1,023 . ee oe im 
ETS <5 cee eeee eee bcusscuseNnvenekel 6,262 .05 10,575 .26 <Penal 7 $62,700 1.30 
DD: ccvdéesdietrabatntsakeder ee ‘ $16,262 i 14 $22,845 .56 $1,023 ; 02 $62,700 1.30 
Recapitulation 
SE dys cacawakbeaserdieve scowl eediie $5,961,783 52.70 $1,671,129 41.39 $3,592,362 62.10 $3,040,322 63.23 
Ph ¢.. dc dinssetwiedteaveetmensennee 6,262 .05 266,960 6.61 2,975 .06 62,700 1.30 
DT <<. cccweegubesenkecietounsuses® 5,345,928 47.25 2,099,796 52.00 2,188,508 37.84 —_— - - 
ecccestie : one Mierke : ~— Mei Xs . , 1,705,605 35.47 
eee ee $11,313,978 100.00 $4,087,885 100.00 $5,783,845 100.00 $4,808,627 100.00 
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Bank Life Insurance 


OME of the confusion relat- 

ing to savings bank life in- 
surance in the State of New 
York is beginning to clear away. 
Obviously, neither the public 
nor a large part of the insurance 
fraternity was any too well in- 
formed on the subject and when 
it first came to light through 
Governor Lehman’s message to 
the Legislature a good deal of 
discussion and debate was 
launched that was quite beside 
the point. 

It was, for example, a revela- 
tion to most citizens to learn 
that the life insurance compan- 
ies, while not exactly indiffer- 
ent to the proposal, were plan- 
ning no active opposition to it. 


Mr. Lincoln’s letter to Mr. 
Bruere, quoted elsewhere in 
these columns, explains the 


stand of the Metropolitan Life 
on the question. So long as the 
savings banks are not permitted, 
as they are in Massachusetts, to 
write life insurance tax-free, and 
so long as they aren’t permitted 
other loop-holes which divert 
the system from its professed 
purpose, the Metropolitan is not 
concerning itself with the legis- 
lation one way or the other. 

The stand of the Metropolitan 
Life here is purely one of prin- 
ciple. It does not want to see 
palpably unfair competition per- 
mitted, nor the State aid and 
abet this method of writing in- 
surance to proceed under false 
colors, even though the degree 
of competition the system could 
offer would be negligible. 

In theory, savings bank life 
insurance is supposed to furnish 
poor people with low cost life 
insurance by elimination of the 
life insurance salesman and his 


With The Editors 


commission. The Massachusetts 
law provides that banks may 
sell life insurance only in units 
of one thousand dollars per 
policyholder. 

Savings bank life insurance is 
cheaper in Massachusetts but the 
real margin in the cost differen- 
tial is provided by the freedom 
of the savings banks from the 
normal insurance tax. It enables 
the banks not only to charge a 
lower premium but to spend 
money freely, as well, in pro- 
moting, selling and servicing the 
insurance. The “saving” there- 
fore is paid for by the taxpayers. 

And is this a boon for the 
“poorer” citizens of the state? 
Possibly, but there seems to be 
a great deal of evidence to sup- 
port the contention that the sys- 
tem is patronized handsomely by 
the knowing rich. A citizen of 
Massachusetts can buy this in- 
surance only in thousand dollar 
units but a policy of that amount 
may be taken out in any or all 
of the savings banks authorized 
to write the insurance. There 
are said to be 25 of these banks 
and it is not to be doubted that 
some policyholders have a thou- 
sand dollar policy in each one 
of them. 

It seems psychologically sound 
to suppose that it is the success- 
ful and financially wise citizen 
who would voluntarily take ad- 
vantage of an insurance bargain 
counter. The luckless fellow 
who desperately needs a small 
policy to keep him from a pau- 
per’s grave and his children 
from the orphanage has to be 
argued into making the sacri- 
fice that even a small premium 
entails. 

Does the State of New York 
need this savings bank life in- 
surance? To answer in the af- 

























































firmative is to cast a reflection 
on industrial life insurance. It 
is the fashion to disparage this 
type of insurance nowadays and 
to forget the great services it 
has performed and is continuing 
to perform for the nation. | 
was America’s “social” insurang 
long before the governmer 
showed any disposition to suf 
ply same. It is still the s 
wage-earner’s chief recourse 
security. 

Industrial life insurance hk 
had admitted problems in th 
way of cost, distribution ar 
lapsation—problems that w 
inherent and inescapable und 
the difficult requirements 4 
carrying the benefits of life in 
surance to all classes of our pop 
ulation. Important progress in 
the solution of these problems 
has been made in recent years, 
The intensive effort and study 
of these problems that Superin- 
tendent Pink calls for is cer- 
tainly being expended today by 
the foremost companies in this 
field. And, as he says further, 
“It would seem that this is pri- 
marily a matter of company man- 
agement rather than for legis- 
lation.” 

Meantime, savings bank life 
insurance (not too warmly re 
garded by the savings banks 
themselves) makes its plea fora 
trial. If not encumbered by the 
regrettable and devious devices 
of the Massachusetts system, it 
may become law and perform 
some measure of desirable ser 
vice. But it will be a pity if the 4 
citizens of New York are led 
into thinking that it will be 
panacea for anything or an ade 
quate substitute for any of the 
services now rendered by the 
life insurance companies undef 
the agency system. 
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